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1 Bonbali, clngor, au, 2arutantars; Murmur. 
| 5 Fan. Rhete : 


Rend with tremendous ſounds your ears e 
un gun, drum, trumpet, ee and 


thunder, | Fork. 


From my own apartment, March 31. 


HAVE heard. of a very valuable picture, 
wherein all the painters of the age in which 

it was drawn, ate repreſented. ſitting together | 
A 2 5 in 
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of thoſe times, to ſhew.the grandeur and bold- r 


ſelf, that different talents in diſcourſe might be 
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in a circle, and joining in a concert of muſic. g pr 
Each of them plays upon ſuch a particular inſtru - cc 
ment as is the moſt ſuitable to his character, and fi 


expreſſes that ſtile and manner of painting which v 
18 peculiar to him. The famous cupola · painter n 


neſs of his ſigutes, bath a horn in bis mouth, . 
which he ſeems to wind with great ſtrengtb and Kt 
force. On the conttary, an eminent artiſt, who 3 = 
- wrought up his pictures with the greateſt accuracy, WM { 
and gave them all thoſe delicate touches which k 4 
are apt to pleaſe the niceſt eye, is repreſented as 1 
tuning a theorbo. The ſame kind of humour OF |] 
runs jhrough the whole piece. 1 


have oſten eee eee my- 


ſhadowed out after the ſame manner by different 


kinds of muſic; and that the ſeveral converſable 


parts of mankind in this great city might be 


caſt into the proper characters and diviſions, as 


they reſemble ſeveral inſtruments that are in uſe 
among the maſters of harmony. -Of-theſethere-' 


fore in their order, and firſt; of the drum: 


Your drums are the bluſterers in converſa- 
tion, that with a loud laugh, unnatural mirth, 
and a torrent of noiſe, domineer-in-public afſem- 
blies, over-bear meñ of ſenſe, ſtun their com- 
panions, and fill the place they are in with a 


ratling ſound, that hath ſeldom any wit, hu⸗ 


mour, or good breeding in it. The drum not- 
S withſtanding, 
. 2 
121 2 * 430 
PEAS. „ 
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; withllanding, by this boiſterous viracity, is very 
proper to impoſe upon the ignorant; and in 
coaverſation with ladies, who ate not of the 
a WF. fineſt taſte, often paſſes for a man of mirth and 
wit, for wonderful pleaſant company. I need 
er not obſerve, that the emptineſs of the drum ve · 
ty much contributes to its noiſe, 
The lute is a character directly . to 
the drum, that ſounds very, finely by itſelf or in 
es very ſmall concett. Its notes are exquiſitely . 
ſweet, and very low, eaſily drowned in a mul- 
titude of inſtruments, and even loſt among a few, 
unleſs you give a particular attention toit. A 
Jute is ſeldom heard in a company of more than 
S Ave, whereas: a.drum-will ſhew-itſelf to advan- = 
tage in an aſſembly of five hundred. The 
lutaniſts therefore are men of a fine genius, 
uncommon reflection, great affability, and eſtec m · 
ed chiefly by perſons of a good taſte, who are 
the only Water, ent ſo ele wa loft 
= eden 113 

The trumpet is an la + Wok wo in it 
0 compals of muß, or variety of ſound, but is 
notwithſtanding very agreeable, ſo long as it 


5 keeps within its pitch. It has not above four 
or five notes, which ate however very. pleaſing, 
11 and gapable- of exquiſite turns and modulations. 
- 3 The gentlemen, who fall under this denomina- 


tion, are your men of the molt faſhionable edu- 
dation and refined breeding, who have learned a 
12 A 3 = cer · 
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certain finoothieſd'of diſcb#rſe, and ſprightlinefs 1 
of air, from the polite company they have kept; 1 
but at the fame time have ſhallow parts, weak 


judgment, and a fhort reach of underſtanding: | 
a play-houſe, a drawing-room, a ball, a viſiting | 
day, or a ring at Hide-park, are the few notes 
they are maſters of, which they touch upon m 
all converſations. The trumpet: however is a 
neceſſary infirument about a- court, and a pro- 
per enlivener of a concert, er of no Nen 
harmony by itfelf. 
Violins are the lively, forward, importunate 
wits, that diſtinguiſh themſelves by the flouri- 
 thes of imagination, ſharpneſs of rapartee, 
| glances of fatire, and bear away the upper part 
in every concert. I cannot however but obſerve, 
that when a man is not diſpoſed to hear muſie, 
there is not a more diſagreeable ſound in bar- 
mony than that of a violin. | 
There is another mulical- infiewatendy which 
is more ſrequent in this nation than any other; 
1 mean your baſs-viol, which grumbles in the 
bottom of the concert, and with a ſurly ma- 
ſculine ſound ſtrengthens the: harmony, and 


tempers the ſweetneſs of the ſeveral inſttuments 
that play along with it. The baſs-viol is an 
inſtrument of a quite different nature to the 
trumpet, and may ſignify men of rough: ſenſe, 
and unpoliſhed parts, who do not love to hear 
themſclves talk, but ſometimes break out wich 

. 54 
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1 bn agreeable divine; unexpected wit, and ſur- 
; 4 ly pleaſantries, to the no' ſmall diverſidn of their 
friends and companions. In ſhort, 1 look upon 
: IJ every ſenſible true · born Briton to be n a 


baſs · viol. | 
As for your 1 wits, who talk with great 


1 eloquence and alacrity of foxes, hounds, horſes, 
2X quick-ſet-hedges, and ſix-bar- gates, double dit- 
ches, and broken necks, I am in doubt whether 
I ſhould give them a place in the converſable 


world. However, if they will content themſelves 
with being raiſed to the dignity of hunting-horns, 
T ſhall defire for the future that — may be 
known by that name. 


I muſt not here omit the togpipe ſpecies; that 
vill entertain you from morning to night with 


the repetition of a few notes, which are played 


cover and over, with the perpetual humming of 
a2 drone running underneath theſe. Theſe are 


your dull, heavy, tedious ſtory- tellers, the load 


and burden of converſations, that ſet up for 
men of importance, by knowing ſecret hiſ- 
tory, and giving an account of tranſactions, 


that whether they ever paſſed in the world or 
not, doth not ſignify a half-penny to its deftruc-_ 
tion, or its welfare. Some have obſerved, that 
the Northern paits of this iſland are more _ 


| ticularly fruitful in bagpipes.- 


There are ſo very few perſons: e are ma- 
ders in every kind of converſation, de can talk 


A 4 N on 


I ſhall likewiſe paſs over in ſilence all the a 
rabble of mankind, that eroud our ſtreets, coffee- 
houſes, feaſts, and public tables. I cannot call 
_ their diſcourſe converſation, but rather ſomething 3 
that is practiſed in imitation of it. For which 
reaſon, if I would deſcribe them by any. muſical *' 
inſtrument, it would be by thoſe modern inven- 
tions of the bladder and ſtring, tongs and: key, , 


marrow-bone and cleaver. 
My.reader will doubtleſs 42 we ue 1 baue 


having reſerved my female concert to another 


occaſion. If he has a mind to know where 


theſe ſeveral characters are to be met with, I 


only touched here upon male inſtruments, 


could direct him to a whole club of drums; not 
to mention another of bagpipes, which I have 


before given ſome account of in my deſcription. 


of our nightly meetings in Sheer-Lane. The 


lutes may often be met with in couples upon the 


banks. 


5 * AT. L E R. No. 1530 1 No. 
on all ſubjeQts, that I do not know whether 9 ban 
 thould make a diſtinét ſpecies of them: ne- ſha« 
vertbeleſs, that my ſcheme may not be defeCtive, if diff 
for the ſake of thoſe few who are endowed. with vol 
ſuch extraordinary talents, I ſhall allow them to | Ls 
be harphcords, a kind of muſic which On one 8 J pil 
| knows is a concert by itſelf, _ mL 
As for your mbar bub, who lock upon 1 
mirth as criminal, and talk of nothing but what 2 
is melancholy in itſelf and norüffine to n 12 
nature, I ſhall not mention them, 1 


33:0 "Is 


ve 


Fre. 16 1 4 „ 


ks of a chryſtal Gp or in the retreats of 
Way woods and flowery . meadows 3. which for 
_ different reaſons are likewiſe the great reſort of 


wy 


ith your hunting-horns. Baſs-viols are frequent- 
to ly to be found over a glaſs of ſtale beer, and a 
dne pipe of tobacco, whereas thoſe who ſet up for 
violins, ſeldom fail to make their appearance at 
don Will's once every evening. You may meet with 
hat a trumpet any: where on. the other fide of - 
an | - eroſs. | Is 
That we may draw ſomethiag for our 1 0 
he n in life out of the foregoing diſcourſe, I 
e- muſt intreat my reader to make a narrow ſearch 
ll into his life and converſation, and upon his 
ig 3 leaving any company, to examine himſelf ſeri- 
h 3 ouſly, whether he has behaved himſelf in it 


zl like a drum or a trumpet, a violin or a baſs- 
= | viol; and accordingly: endeavour to mend his 
„ muſic for. the future. For my own part, I'muſt 
Z confeſs, I was a drum for many years; nay, 
e and a noiſy one, till having poliſhed myſelf a 
little in good company, I threw as much of the 
trumpet into my converſation as was pollible 
for a man of an impetuous temper, by-which 
mixture of different muſics, I laok upon myſelf, 
duting the courſe of many years, to have reſem- 
bled a tabor and pipe. I have ſince very much 
endeavoured at the ſweetneſs of the lute; but 
in ſpite of all my reſolutions, I muſt confeſs 
with great confuſion, that I find myſelf daily 
| A 5 degenerating 
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a watch over my eohwerſation, and to filence the 


notes of others, than to play out of time, and 


_ encroach upon their parts in the concert by 1 
8 noiſe of ſo tireſome an inſtrument. 


I ſhall conclude this paper with a letter which 


J received laſt yight from a friend of mine who 


knows very well my notions upon this ſubject; 


with a ſelect company of nn in ME follow - 
ing words : 


DEAR ale. 
„ INTEND to have a concert at my houſe 


« this evening, having by, great chance got a 
© harpſicord, which F am ſure will entertain you 
very agreeably. There will be likewiſe two 


« lutes and a trumpet : let me beg you to 0 
* yourſelf in tune, and believe me“ 


Jour very faithful ſervant, 
NicnoLas HUMDRUM: 


No. | 


hw into a FR VE whether it be 
| the effect of my old age, or of the company I | 
keep, I know not. All that I can do, is to keep 


_ drone as ſoon as I find it begin to hum in my Y 
_ diſcourſe, being determined rather to hear the 


and invites me to paſs the evening at his houſe; g 
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OTE 


| Iavolving cruth in terms obſcure and dub 
| R. Wrxxs: 


From my own rivet pol 3. | 
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F E have already examined Homer's de- 
= ſcription of a future ſtate; and the con» 
i Pk Mu in which he hath placed the ſouls of tha 

deccaſed. I ſhall in this paper make ſome ob- 
ſervations on the account which Virgil hath 
given us of the ſame ſubject, who, beſides a great. 

Z neſs of genius, had all the lights of philoſophy 
and human learning to aſſiſt and- guide him in 
his diſcoveries... | . 
Aeneas is repreſented as Aidan into 
the empire of death, with a propheteſs by his 
fide, who inſtruQs him in the ſecrets of thoſe 
lower regions. 

Upon the confines of the dead, and before "M 
very gates of this infernal world; Virgil deſcribes 
feveral inhabitants, whoſe natures are wonder- 
fully ſuited to the ſituation of the place, as be- 

K 6 _- ing. 
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ing either. the occaſi ions, or reſemblances of 
death. Of the firſt kind are the ſhadows of 
Sickneſs, Old-age, Fear, Famine, and Poverty, 


others, as Toil, War, Contention, and Diſcord, 
which contribute all of them to people this com- 


Sleep, whom he repreſents as a near relation to | 
Death, has likewiſe his habitation in theſe quar- 
ters, and deſcribes in them a huge gloomy elm» W 
tree, which ſeems a very proper ornament for | 
the place, and is pofſefled by an innumerable | 


ginary perſons, who very naturally ly within the 
{ſhadow of the Dream-tree, as being of the ſame 


rials, or, to uſe Shakefpear's phraſe, the ſtuff of 


Centaur, and Scylla; the Gorgon with ſnakey 
hair; the Harpy with a woman's face and lion's 
talons; the ſeven-headed Hydra; and the Chi- 
maera, which breathes forth a flame, and is a 
compound of three animals. > Theſe ſeveral 


not only introduced with great art after the 


1 4 
43 
apparitions very terrible to behold; with ſeveral | 


mon receptacle of human ſouls. As this was 
likewiſe a very proper reſidence for every thing il 
that reſembles Death, the poet tells us that 


ſwarm of Dreams, that hang in cluſters under 
every leaf of it. He then gives us a lift of ima» *' 


kind of make in themſelves, and in the mate» 


which- dreams are made. Such are the ſhades 
of the giant with a hundred bands, and of his 
brother with three bodies; of the double-haped 


mixed natures, the creatures of imagination, are 


dreams; 


. 154. 2 FT v E * 


4 trance, and within the very gates of thoſe re · 


Tty, . gions, do probably denote the wild delirium 
eral | | and extravagancies of fancy, which the-ſoul uſu- 
ord, ally falls into when s is juſt: pon the * of ; 
m- ; | death. - | 

was BY Thus far Aeneas travels in an allegory: The 
ing ys of the deſcription is drawn with great exact 
bat I neſs, according to the religion of the beathens, 
to and the opinions of the Platonic philoſophy. 1 


hall not trouble my reader with a common dull 
ſtory, that gives an account why the heathens 
flirſt of all ſuppoſed a ferryman in hell, and bis 


le | name to be Charon ; but muſt not paſs over in 
er IF ſilence the point of doctrine which Virgil bath 


very much inſiſted upon in his book, that the 
ſouls of thoſe, who are unburied, are not per- 
„emitted to go over imo their reſpective places of 
reſt, till they have wandered a hundred years 
upon the banks of Styx. This was probably an 
invention of the heathen prieſthood, to make the 
people extremely careful of / performing proper 
rites and ceremonies to the memory of the dead. 
I hall not howeter, with the infamous ſcriblers 
of the age, take an occaſion from ſuch a circum- 
ſtance, to run into declamations againſt prieſt: 
craft, but rather look upon it even in this light 
as a religious artifice, to raiſe in the minds of 
men an eſteem for the memory of their forefa- 
there, and a delire to recoramend themſelves to 
that 


ö | '* IM Ra» . 


areamsz but as they are planted at che very en- „„ 


that of poſterity; as alfo'to excite in them an 
ambition of imitating the virtues of the deceaſed, | 1 


and to keep alive in their thougbts the ſenſe of 

the ſoul's immortality. In a word, we may fay | 
in defence of the ſevere opinion relating to the 5 

ſhades of unburied perſons, what hath been ſaid mM 


| glecting ſuch neceſſary ſolemnities. 


headed dog laid aſleep, but Aeneas makes bis 
entrance into the dominions of Pluto. There 
are three kinds of perfons deſcribed, as being 
ſituated on the borders; and J can give no rea» 


as not having run out the whole thread of their 


are the ſouls of infants, who are ſnatched away 
by untimely ends: the ſecond, are of thofe that 
are put to death wrongfully, and by an unjuſt 
ſentence; and the third, of thoſe who grow 
Vveary of their lives and laid violent hands upon 
themſelves. As for the ſecond of theſe, Virgil 
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by ſome of our divines in regard to the rigid doc- 


trines concerning the ſouls of ſuch who die with- 
out being initiated into our religion, that ſuppoſ- mn 
ing they ſhould be ertoneous, they can do no 
hurt to the dead, and wilt have a good effect up- ni 


on the living, in making them cautious of ne» if 


Charon is no ſooner appeaſed,-and the triple» 1 | 


fon for their being ſtationed there in ſo particu- þ | 
lar a manner, but becauſe none of them ſeem to 
have a proper right to a place ameng the dead, 


days, and finifhed the term of life that had been 
allotted them upon earth The firſt of theſe 


adds 


be x 4 g ; a 8 a : | a : | i 
4 Jo. 1 5 4 8 . by 


ads. with great TIO that Minos, the judge 
f the dead, is employed in giving them a re- 


e of | | | hearing, and aſſigning them their ſeveral quar- 
ſay 1 ters ſuitable to the parts they acted in life. The 
the poet, after having mentioned the ſouls of thoſe 
laid unhappy men who- deſtroyed themſelves, breaks 
oc- out into a fine exclamation: 0h! how: gladly, 
th ſays he, would they now endure life with all its 
of miſeries ! But the Deſlinies forbid their return to 
no earth, and the waters of Styx ſurround them with 


nine ſtreams that are unpaſſable. It is very re- 
markable, that Virgil, notwithſtanding ſelf- mur- 
der was ſo frequent among the heathens, and 
had been practiſed by ſome of the greateſt men 
in the very age before him, hath here repreſented 
it as ſo heinous a crime. But in this particular 
he was guided by the doctrines of his great 
maſter Plato, who ſays on this ſubject, that a 
man is placed in. his tation of life like a ſoldier 
in his proper poſt, which he is not to quit whats 
ever may happen, until he is. called off oy his 
"4 commander who planted: him in it. 

F There is another point in the Platonic philo- 
ſophy, which Virgil has made the ground-work 
of the greateſt part of the piece we are now exa- 
zt mining, baving with wonderful art and beauty 
&| 7 materialized, if I may ſo call it, a ſcheme of 
w | abſtratted notions, and clothed the moſt nice 
n refined conceptions of philoſophy. in ſenſible ima- 
des, and poetical repreſentations. The Platoniſts 
'" £- | | tell 
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tell us, that the ſoul, during her reſidence i in 
the body, contracts many virtuous and vicious 
| habits, . ſo as to become a bengficent, mild, cha- 
—_— or an angry, malicious, revengeful being. 
a ſubſtance inflamed with luſt, avarice, aud a 
. or, on the contrary, brightened with 
pure, generous, and humble diſpoſitions: hack 14 
theſe and the like habits of virtue and vice, . 
growing into the very eſſence of the ſoul, ml 9 1 
vive and gather ſtrength in her after her diſſolu- 
tion: that the torments of a vicious ſoul, in 2 
future ſtate, ariſe principally from thoſe impor- 
tunate paſſions which are not capable of being 
gratified without a body; and that on the con- 
trary, the happineſs of virtuous minds very nuch f 
conſiſts in their being employed in ſublime ſpe- 3 
_ evlations, innocent diverſions, ſociable affections, 
and all the eeſlaſies of paſſion and rapture which 
are agreeable to reaſonable natures, and of which N 
wp gained a relith in this life. N 
Upon this foundation, the poet its « tha | | 
e deſcription of the ſecret haunts and 
walks, which he tells us are inhabited by decaaſed | E 
lovers. 33 : 3d 1 = 
Not far from FORT ben lies a great 8 : 
of plains that are called the Fields of Melancholy. 
In theſe there grows a foreſt of myrtle, divided 
into many ſhady retirements and covered walks, | 
and inhabited by the ſouls of thoſe who pined | 
away with love, The paſſion, ſays he, conti- 
| | Dues | 
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that Tio that was peopled with the ghoſts of war- 


E riors, as (till delighting. in each others company. 
and pleaſed with the exerciſe of arms. He there 
F repreſents the Grecian generals and common-ſol- 


vice, 
ring 
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He then gives a 


des with them after: death... 


Dido makes the principal figure, and is deſcribed 
as living in this ſoft romantic ſcene, with the 
ſchade of her firſt huſband Sichæus. „„ 
The poet in the next place mentions anotber 


diers who periſhed in the ſiege of Troy as drawn 
of Aeneas, which renewed in them thoſe im- 


preſſions of fear they had before received in bat - 


tle with the Trojans. He aſterwards likewiſe, 


upon the ſame notion, gives a view of the Tro- 
jan heroes who lived in former ages, amidſt a. 


viſionary ſcene of chariots and arms, flowery. 


meadows, ſhining ſpears, and generous ſteeds, 


which he tells us were their pleaſures upon earth, 


and now make up their happineſs in Elyſum. 
For the ſame reaſon alſo, he mentions others as 


Goging pxans, and ſongs of triumph, amidſt a 
beautiful grove of laurel. The chief of:the con- 
.cert was the poet Muſaeus, who ſtood incloſed 
with a circle of admirers, and roſe by the head 
and. ſhoulders above the throng of ſhades that 
ſurrounded him. 
ſpirits, to ſhew the duration of their torments 
and the deſperate condition they are in, are re- 

x preſented: 


Wit of this languiſhing tribe, in which his own 


The habitations of unhappy. 
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preſented as guarded by a fury, moated round 
with a lake of ſire, ſtrengthened with towers of iff 
iron, encompaſſed with a triple wall, and forti-W 
fied with pillars of adamant, which allrhe gods 1 
together are not able to heave from their foun- 
dations. The noiſe of ſtripes, the clank of 
chains, and the groans- of the tortured, ftrike the pl 
pious Aeneas with a kind of horror. The poet 2 
after wards divides the criminals into two claſſes: J da 
the firſt and blackeſt catalogue conſiſts of ſuch as 71 vi 
were guilty of outrages againſt the gods; and 
the next, of ſuch who were convicted of m— 
between man and man: the greateſt number of 
whom, ſays the poet, are thoſe who followed the | 2 i 
dictates of avarice, . 

It was an opinion of the Platoniſts, that the ar 
fouls of men having contracted in the body great 
Rains and pollutions of vice and ignorance, there 
were ſeveral purgations and cleanſings neceſſary F 
to be paſſed through both here and hereaſter, in , 
order to refine and purify them. 

Virgil, to give this thought likewiſe a clothe 
ing of poetry, deſcribes ſome: ſpirits as blench-⸗ 
ing in the winds, others as cleanſing under great | 
falls of waters, and others as purging in fire, to 
recover the primitive AE and Py of their | 
natures. : | 

It was likewiſe an opinion of. the Ls ſect of 
' philoſophers, that the ſouls of all men exiſt in 
ſeparate ſtate long before their union with the 
bodies; 
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Wy | dies ; and that upon their ae into fleſhy. 
of 3 ey forget every thing which paſſed in the ſtate 


f pre- exiſtence ; ſo that what we here call 


300 knowledge, is nothing: elſe but memory, or the 
bun- ecovery of thoſe things which we knew before... 
; of In purſuance of this ſcheme, Virgil gives us 


the > view. of ſeveral ſouls, who, te prepare them- 

5 fel ves for living upon carth, flock about the 
es: Manta of the twer Lethe, and ſwill themſclves e 
h as : vich the waters of oblivion... | ; 1 
and The ſame ſcheme gives bim an W 
ſtice pf making a noble compliment to his country- 
r of men, where Anchiſes is repreſented taking a: 
1 rurvey of the long train of heroes that are to- 
eſcend from bim; and giving his fon Aeneas 
the an account of all the glories of his race. 


reat I need not mention the revolution of the Pla- 
ere ¶tonic year, which is but juſt touched upon in 
ary this book; and as I have conſulted no author's 


Sthoughts in this explication, ſhall be very well 
P pleaſed, if it can make the nobleſt pieee of the 
the moſt accompliſhed poet more agreeable to my 
ch- female readers, when they think fit to Wo: into 

eat | [Dryden's ; tranſlation of 1 it. 5 
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When be has loſt- all buſineſs of his oon, = 
He runs in queſt of news be all the towny 


WEIR that of RN R. Ins. 
From my own apartment; April 5 
CHERE. lived ſome. ye Lines mithio.: my 


Uppbolſterer, who ſeemed a man of more than 
ordinary application to buſineſs, He was a very 


early riſer, and was often abroad two or three! 


bours before any of his neighbours, - He had a} 


neighbourhood, a very grave perſon, an a 


particular carefulneſs.in the knitting of his brows, 


nnd a kind of impatienee in allchis motions, tha 
plainly diſcovered he was always intent on mat - 


ters of importance. Upon my enquiry imo his 


life and converſation, I found him to be the 
greateſt newſmonger in our quarter; that he roſe 
up before day to read the Poſt man; and that he 
would take two or three-turns to the other end 
of the town before his neighbours were up, to 
ee if there were any Dutch mails come in. He 

2 8 1 
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Wd a wife and ſeveral children; but was much 
ore inquifirive to know what paſſed in Poland 
an in his own family, and was in greater pains. 
d anxiety of mind for king Auguſtus's welfare 
lan that of his neareſt relations. He looked 
Ftremely thin in a dearth of news, and never 
A Pjoyed bimſelf in a weſterly wind. This inde- 
risable kind of life was the ruin of his ſhop ; 
W about the time that his favourite prince left 
e crown of Poland, he broke and diſappeared. 
This man and his affairs had been long out of 
Ny wind, till about three days ago, as T was 
Walking in St. James's park, IL heard ſome body 
Wt a diſtance hemming after me: and who ſhould 
an t be but my old neighbour the Upholſterer! 1 
aw he was reduced to extreme poverty, by cer- 
ain ſhabby ſuperfluities in his dreſs: for not- 
rithſtanding that it was a very ſultry day for tbe 
ſme of the year, he wore a looſe great coat and 
uf, with a long campaign - wig out of curl; to 
Which he had added the ornament of a pair of 
black gartets buckled under the knee. Upon his 
coming up td me, I was going to enquire into 
his-preſent circumſtances; and was prevented 
by his aſking mie, with a whiſper, whether the 
laſt letters brought any accounts that one might 
rely upon from Bender? T told him, none that 
I heard of; and aſked him, whether he had yet 
martied his eldeſt daughter? He told me, no. 
But pray, ſays he, tell me e ſincerely, what are 
your 


your thoughts-of the king of. Sweden? (7 


though his wife and children were ſtarving, If 
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found his chief concern at preſent was for this r 


great monarch.) I told him, that I looked upon 
him as one of the firſt heroes of the age. But 


Pray, ſays he, do you think there is any thing 


in the ſtory of his wound? and finding me ſur- 


prized at the queſtion, Nay, ſays he, I only pro- Ne 
poſe it to you. I anſwered, that I thought there 
was no reaſon to doubt of it. But why in the 


heel, ſays he, more than in any other part of the 2 
body? Becauſe, ſays I, the bullet chanced to 1 


5 N there. 


This extraordinary * was no 3 1 Ne 


: ended, but he began to launch out into a long { 


diſſertation upon the affairs of the North; and Wc 


after having ſpent ſome time on them, he told | 
me, he was in a great perplexity how to recon- 
eile the Supplement with the Engliſh-poſt, and | 
had been juſt now examining what the other pa- 


pers ſay upon the ſame fubjet. The Daily- 
courant, ſays he, has theſe words, We had ad- 
vice from very good hands, that a certain prince 
has ſome matters of great importance under conſi. 
deration. This is very mylterious ; but the Poſt> 
boy leaves us more in the dark, for he tells us, 
That there are private intimations of meaſures 
taten by a certain prince, which time will bring 
to light, Now the Poſt-man, ſays he, who uſes 
to be very clear, refers to the fame news in theſe 
words; 
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ner- time. 
heir kind, and my friend's . I fat 
and | 
told | 
ons | 
and | 
pa 


rords; The late conduct of a certain prince a- 
Words great matter e ſpeculation. This certain 
rince, ſays the. Upholſterer, whom they are all 
> cautious of naming, I take to be — Upon 
hich, though there was no body near us, he 
ybiſpered ſomething in my ear, which I did 
zot hear, ne my while to make him 
epeat. e . 

We were now got to the upper end of the 
Mall, where were three or four very odd fellows 
tting together upon the bench. Theſe I found 
ere all of them politicians, who wſed to ſun 
emſelves in that place every day about din- 
Obſerving them to be curioſities in 


down among them. 
The chief politician of the bench was a 9 
uſerter of paradoxes. He told us, with a ſeem- 
ing concern, that by ſome news he had lately 
read nom Muſcovy, it appeared to him that there 
was a ſtorm gathering in the Black-ſea, which 
might in time do hurt to the naval forces of this 

nation. To this he added, that for his part, he 

could not wiſh to ſee the Turk driven out of 
Europe, which he believed could not but be 
prejudicial to our woollen manufacture. He 


then told us, that he looked upon thoſe extraor- 


dinary revolutions which had lately happened in 
theſe parts of the world, to have riſen chiefly 
from two perſons who were not much talked of; 

| and 
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and thoſe, ſays he, are prinee Memzikoff, and 
the ducheſs of Mirandola. He backed his-affer-} 
tions with ſo many broken hints, and ſuch af 
| ſelves up to his opinions. 


which ſeldom eſcapes a knot of true-born Eng- 


proteſtants would not be too ſtrong for the pa- 
piſts? This we unanimoufly determined on the 


a very eaſy matter for the proteſtants to beat the 
war does break out, it muſt turn to the good of 
found, was the geographer of the company, ſaid, 


that in caſe the papiſts ſhould drive the Prote- 


of Muſcovy ſtand neuter. 


extent than all the Roman Faotie dominions in 
Were; : 
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ſhow of depth and wiſdom, that we gave our- 

The diſcourſe. at length fell upon a point 
liſhmen, whether in caſe of a religious war, the 
proteſtants fide, One who ſat on my right 
hand, and, as J found by his diſcourſe, had been 
in the Weſt-Indies, aſſured us, that it would be 
pope at ſea; and added, that whenever ſuch a 


the Leeward iſlands. Upon this, one who ſat 
at the end of the bench, and, as J afterwards 
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ſtants from theſe parts of Europe, when the worſt 
came to the worſt, it would be impoſſible to beat 
them out of Norway and Greenland, provided 
the northern crowns hold together, and the Czar 


> © -, 


Une further told us for our eoilifort, that there 
were vaſt tracts of land about the pole, inhabited 
neither by proteſtants nor papiſts, and of greater 


When 
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WW When we bad fully diſcuſſed tbis point; my 
end the Upholſterer began to exert himſelf. 

| pon the preſent negociations of peace, in which 
De depoſed princes, ſettled the bounds of king- 
dure goms, and balanced the power of Europe, with 

reat juſtice and impartiality. 
oint 1 at length took my leave of the company, 
Ng- nd was going away; but had not been gone 
the | thirty yards, before the Upholſterer hemmed a- 


Pa- gain after me. Upon his advancing towards 
the e, with a whiſper, I expected to hear ſome 
ight Necret piece of news, which he had not thought 
een it to communicate to the bench; but inſtead of 


be that, he deſired me in my ear to lend him half- 
the Na- crown. In com paſſion to ſo needy a ſtateſman, 
h a Hand to diſſipate the confuſion I found he was in, 
| of I told him, if he pleaſed, I would give him five 
fat ſhillings, to receive five pounds of him when the 
rds Great Turk was driven out of Conſtantinople; 
ud, which he very readily accepted, but not before 
te- he had laid down to me the impoſſibility of ſuch 
It Wan event, as the affairs of Europe now ſtand. 
eat This paper I deſign for the particular benefit 
led If of thoſe worthy citizens who live more in a cof- 
zar fee - houſe than in their ſhops, and whoſe thoughts 
care ſo taken up with the affairs of the allies, 
Tre ¶ that my forget their cultomers, 


ed it, If we look into the beautiful romance 


4 
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And with e lteps his be Poe og 
R. Winne =. 


From my own apartment April 7. | 


WE have already deſcribed out of Hamer 
' the voyage of Ulyſſes to the inſernalf 
ſhades, with the ſeveral adventures that attend - 


publiſhed not many years fince by the archbi- 
' thip of Cambray, we may fee the ſon of Ulyſſes} 
bound on the ſame expedition, and after the 
ſame manner making his diſcoveries among the 
regions of the dead. The ſtory of Telemachus 
is formed altogether in the ſpirit of Homer, and 
will give an unlearned reader a notion of that 
great poet's manner of writing, more than any 
' tranſlation of him can poſlibly do. As it was 
written for the inſtruction of a young prince, 
who may one day fit upon the throne of France, 
the author took care to ſuit the ſeveral parts of 
his ſtory, and particularly the deſcription we are 

„ now 


N 56 1 4 1 1 „ 
h entering upon, to the character and quality 

his pupil. For which reaſon, he inſiſts very 
Ich on the miſery of bad, and the happineſs | 
good kings, in the account he hath given of 
niſhments and rewards in the other world. 
We may however obſerve, notwithſtanding _ 
e endeavours of this great and learned author, 


7 } \ N 0 
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at there is a certain tinCture of Chriſtianity | 


te in ſeveral places mixes himſelf with the 
Net; ſo that his future ſtate puts me in mind of 
W ichacl Angelo's laſt judgment, where Charon 


I d his boat are repreſented as bearing a part in 
ſep Wc dreadful ſolemnities of that great day. 


Telemachus, after having paſſed through the 
ark avenues of death in the retinue of Mercury, 
rho every day delivers up a certain tale of ghoſts 
W the ferryman of Styx, is admitted into the in- 
ernal bark. Among the companions of his 
ſoyage, is the ſhade of Nabopharzon, a king of 
Babylon, and tyrant of all the Eaſt, Among 
he ceremonies and pomps of his funeral, there 
vere four ſlaves ſacrificed, according to the cu- 
om of the country, in order to attend him a- 
ong the ſhades. The author having deſcribed 
his tyrant in the moſt odious colours of pride, 
nfolence, and cruelty, tells us, that his four 
aves, inſtead of ſerving him after death, were 
derpetually inſulting him with reproaches and at- 
ples 3 „ fronts 


copy after the ſtile and ſentiments of Homer, 


aning through the whole relation. The pre- 
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fronts for his paſt uſage ; that NEW ſpurned bin 
as he lay upon the ground, and forced him tc 
ſhow his face, which he would fain bave covered 
as lying under all the confuſions of guilt and 
infamy; and in ſhort, that they kept him bound 
in a chain, in order to drag him before the tris 
bunal of the dead. 
 Telemachus, upon looking out -of the bark 
ſees all the ſtrand covered with an innumerabl: 
_ multitude of ſhades, who, upon his jumping a 
ſhore, immediately vaniſhed. He then purſue: 
bis courſe to the palace of Pluto, who is deſeri 
bed as ſeated on his throne in terrible majeſty 
with Proſerpine by his fide. At the foot of his 
throne was the pale hideous ſpectre, who, by 
the ghaſtlineſs of his viſage, and the nature o 
his apparitions that ſurrounded him, diſcoveri 
himſelf to be Death. His attendants are Melan 
choly, Diſtruſt, Revenge, Hatred, Avarice, 
Deſpair, Ambition, Envy, Impiety, with iright 
ful Dreams, and waking Cares, which are all 
drawn very naturally in proper actions and po. 
flures. The author, with great beauty, places 
near his frightful dreams an aſſembly of phan- 
toms, which are often employed to terrify the li- 
ving, by appearing in the WE: and rene 0 
the dead. | 
| The young hero, in the next place, takes 2 
ſurvey of the different kinds of criminals that 
wy in torture among N of ſulphur, and tors 
rents 
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nts of fire. The firſt of theſe were ſuch as had 
zen guilty of impieties, which every one hath 
horror for: to which is added, a catalogue 
f ſuch offenders that ſcarce appear to be faulty, 

the eyes of the vulgar. Among theſe, ſays 
he author, are malicious critics, that have en- 
deavoured to caſt a blemiſh upon the perfections 
pf others; with whom he likewife places ſuch as 
ave often hurt the reputation of the innocent, 
dy paſling a raſh judgment on their aCtions, with- 


out knowing the occalion of them. Theſe crimes, 
fays be, are more ſeverely puniſhed after death, 


becauſe they generally, meet with impunity upon 
earth 
Telemachus, after having taken a ſurvey of 

ſeveral other wretches in the fame eircumſtan- 
ees, arrives at that region of torments in which 
wicked kings are puniſned. There are very fine 
ſtrokes of imagination in the deſcription which 
he gives of this unhappy muliitude. He tells 

us, that on one fide of them there ſtood a re- 

vengeful fury, thundering in their ears inceſſant 
repetitions of all the crimes they had committed 
upon earth, with the aggravations of ambition, 
vanity, hardneſs of heart, and all thoſe ſecret 
affections of mind that enter into the. compoſi« 
tion of a tyrant, At the fame time, ſhe holds 
up to them a large mirror, in which every one 
ſees himſelf repreſented in the natural horror and 
ny of his. . On the other fide 
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of them ſtands nviorhed fury, that, with an inf 
ſulting derifion repeats to them all the praiſell 
that their flatterers had beſtowed upon then 
while they ſat upon their reſpective thrones. 
She too, ſays the author, reſents a mirror be- 
fore their eyes, in which every one ſees himſel 
adorned: with all thoſe beauties and perfection 
in which they had been drawn by the vanity off 
their own hearts, and the flattery of others. To the 
puniſh. them for the wantonneſs or the eruelty th. 
which they formerly exerciſed, they are now 
delivered up to be treated according to the fancy 
and caprice of ſevetal ſlaves, who have here an 
opportunity of tyrannizing in their turns. 
The author having given us a deſcription of 
theſe ghallly ſpectres, who, ſays he, are always 
calling upon death, and are placed under the 
diſtillation of that barking vengeance which falls 
upon them drop by drop, and is never to be ex- 
hauſted, leads us into a pleaſing ſcene of groves, 
filled with the melody of birds, and the odours 
of a thouſand different plants. Theſe groves 
are repreſented as riſing among a great many 
flowery meadows, and watered with ſtreams that 
diffuſe a perpetual freſhneſs in the midſt of an 
eternal day, and never-fading ſpring» This, 
ſays the author, was the habitation of thoſe good 
princes who were friends of the gods, and pa- 
rents of the people. Among theſe Telemachus 
converſes with the ſhade of one of his anceſtors, 
| who 


s 3 
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5 ho makes a moſt agtecable lied of the joys 


The reſidence of Seſoſtris among theſe happy 
ades, with his character and preſent employ- 
nent, is drawn in a very lively manner, and 


nſeli with a great elevation of thought. 

ion The deſcription of that pure and gentle licht | 
y offWwhich overflows theſe happy regions, and clothes | 
Toß the ſpirits of theſe virtuous perſons, hath fome- 


thing in it of that enthuſiaſm which this author 
was accuſed of by his enemies in the church of 
Rome; but however it may look in rags it 
makes a very beautiful figure in poetry. 
The rays of the ſun, ſays he, are darkneſs in 
compariſon with this light, which rather de- 
ays ſerves the name of- glory, than that of light. It 
he pierces the thickeſt bodies, in the ſame manner 


Frcan, and the nature of its inhabitants. 5 


Ils as the ſun-beams paſs through chryſtal At 


x- WW ſtrengthens the fight inſtead of dazzling it; and 
„ nouriſhes in the moſt inward receſſes of the 
rs mind, a perpetual ſerenity that is not to be ex- 
es preſſed. It enters and incorporates itſelf with 
1y the very ſubſtance of the ſoul; the ſpicits of the 
at bleſſed feel it in all their ſenſes, and in all their 


n perceptions. It produces a certain ſource of 
8, peace and joy that ariſes in them for ever, run- 
d ning through all the faculties, and refreſhing all 
- the defires of the ſoul, External pleaſures and 
8 delights, with all their charms and allurements, 


» gte regarded with the utmoſt indifference and 
) MA. neglect 


| riginal itſelf is underſtood by the greater part offi 
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neglect by theſe happy ſpirits who have this great 
principle of pleaſure within them, devine the f 
whole mind to itſelf, calling off their attention] : 
ſrom+ the moſt delightful objects, and giving 
them all the tranſports of inebriation, without 1 
the confuſion and folly of it. 92 
I have here only mentioned ſome walters| 3 

touches of this admirable piece, becauſe the o · N 


my readers. I muſt confeſs, I take a particular 
Leight in theſe proſpects of futurity, whether 


8 <3 ' Founded upon the probable ſuggeſtions of a fine Wl 


imagination, or the more ſevere concluſions of | 
philoſophy ; as a man loves to hear all the diſ- 
coveries or conjeCtures relating to a foreign 
country which he is, at ſome time, to inhabit. 
Proſpects of this nature lighten the burden of a. 
ny preſent evil, and refreſh us under the worſt } 
and loweſt circumſtances of mortality. They 
extinguiſh in us both the fear and envy of human 
grandeur. Inſolence ſhrinks its head, power 
diſappears 3 pain, poverty, and death fly. before 
them. In ſhort, the mind that is habituated to 
the lively ſenſe of an hereafter, can hope for 
what is the moſt terrifying to the generality of 
mankind, and rejoice in what i is the moſt monk 
ing. | 
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ſter 
e o- While they pretend to know. more than others, 
they know nat in FOO. 


ular 

her From my o apartment, ei OE 

ne : 

off 10M FOLIO i is a broker in RY TE OY em- 
liſ- ployed to get together good editions, and 


ſtock the libraries of great men. There is not 


gn 

A | a ſale of books begins till Tom Folio is ſeen at 

a. the door; There is not an auction where his 
rſt name is not heard, and that teo in the very nick 
ey W of time, in the critical moment, before the laſt 


an deciſive ſtreke of the hammer. There is not a 
er ſubſcription goes forward, in which Tom is not 
re privy to the firſt rough draught of the propoſals; 
o nor a catalogue printed, that doth not come to 
him wet from the preſs- He is an univerſal 
f ſcholar, ſo far as the title - page of all authors, 
5 knows the manuſcripts in which they were diſ- 
covered, the editions through which they have 
paſſed, with the praiſes or cenſures which they 
have received from the ſevetal members of the 


; learned world, He-has a greater eſteem for Al- 
; „„ dus 
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FER and Ringers; chan for Virgit a Horacel * 


panegyric upon Harry Stephens. He thinks he 


the ſubject he treats of, the name of the editor, 
and the year in which it was printed. Or iff 


cries up the goodneſs of the paper, extols the di- 


the beauty of the letter. This he looks upon to 
be ſound learning and ſubſtantial criticiſm. As 


juſtneſs of thought, or deſcribe the brightneſs 
of any particular paſſages; nay, though they 
write themſelves in the genius and ſpirit of the 


— — 
— — . ¶ —— ” — — — 


men of ſuperficial learning and flaſhy parts. 


learned idiot, for that is the light in which I 

conſider every pedant, when I diſcovered in him 
ſome little touches of the coxcomb, which I had 
not before obſerved. Being very full of the 


| fathers had done. He had communicated to me 
a thought of a certain author upon a paſſage of 
Virgil's account of the dead, which I wade the 
ſubject of a late paper. This Honey bath ta- 


If you talk of Herodotus, he breaks out into a 3 


gives you an account of the author, when he tells 


you draw him into further particulars, he 


ligence of the corrector, and is tranſported with 


for thoſe who talk of the fineneſs of ſtile, and the 


author they admire, Tom looks upon them as 


I had yeſterday morning a viſit from this 


figure which he makes in the republic of letters, 
and wonderſully ſatisfied with his great ſtock 
of knowledge, he gave me broad intimatiens, 
that he did not believe in all points as his fore- 


ken 


wa 


race, 
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es hel 
tells 
tor, 
Ir iff 


he 


di- 
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hey | 


the 


his 
11 


| his overſights as well as another author. 


reflection on Virgil: 


punctuation. 
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en very. much among men of Tom' s pitch and 
an though univerſally exploded by 
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ill that know how to conſtrue Virgil, or have a+ 

y reliſh of antiquity. Not to trouble my rea- 
der with it, I found. upon the whole, that Tom 

did not believe a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, becauſe Zneas, at his leaving the em- 
pire of the dead, paiſed through the gate of ivory, 
and not through that of hora, Knowing that. 
Tom had not ſenſe enough to give up an opinion 
which he had once received, that be might avoid 
wrangling, I told him, that Virgil poſhbly had. 
Ah! 
Mr. Bickerſtaffe, ſays he, you would have ano- 
ther opinion of him, if you would read him in. 
Danicl Heinſius's edition. I have peruſed him. 
myſelf ſeveral times in that edition, continued. 
be; and after the ſtricteſt and moit malicious 
examination, could find but two faults in bim: 
one of them is in the ZEneid, where there are 
two commas inſtead of a parentheſis; and auo- 


ther in the third Georgic, where you may find a 


ſemicolon turned upſide down, Perhaps, ſaid 
I, theſe were not Virgil's-faults, but thoſe of the 
tranſcriber, I do not deſign it, ſays Tom, as a 
on the contrary, I know 


that all the manuſcripts. reclaim. againſt ſuch a. 
Oh! Mr. Bickerſtaffe, ſays he, 


what would a man give to ſee one ſimile of Vir- 
gil wit Nin his own hand? I aſked him which 
31 


was 
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ſimile in Virgil. He then told me all the ſecret if 


modern pieces that had the names of the ancient 
authors annexed to them: of all the books that 


of Europe; of many amendments which are 
made, and not yet publiſhed; and a thouſand o- 
ther particulars, which I would not have my me- 
mory burdened with for a Vatican. 


_ 1oughly admired him, and looked upon him as a 
ſeveral of Tom's claſs who are profeſſed admirers 


of Taſſo without underſtanding a word of Italian; 
and one in particular, that carries a Paſtor-fido 


tators, interpreters, ſcholiaſts, and critics 3 and 
in ſhort, all men of deep learning without com- 


was the ſimile he meant ; but was anſwered, any 3 


hiſtory in the common-wealth of learning: of Wi 


were now writing or printing in the feveral parts 


At length, being fully perſuaded that I tho- 


prodigy of learning, he took his leave. I know 


in his pocket, in which I am ſure he is acquaint= WA 
ed with no other beauty but the clearneis = the tt 
character.. | tl 


| There is another kind of pedant, who, with Wk 


5 all Tom Folio's impertinencies, hath greater ſu- 0 
perſtructures and embelliſhments of Greek and 
Latin, and is ſtill more inſupportable than the 0 
other, in the ſame degree as he is more learned. ‚ 


Of this kind very often are editors, commen- 


mon ſenſe. Theſe perſons ſet a greater value on 
themſelves for having found out the meaning of 
a paſſage in Greek, than upon the author for 
baring 
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aving written itz nay) will allow the paſſage | it- 

If not to have any beauty in it, at the fame- 
ime that they would be conſidered as the great: 
ſt men of the age for having interpreted it. 
They will look with contempt upon the moſt: 


58. 
any i 
cret i 
: off 
lent 
that 
arts 
are 
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y of their contemporaries z. but will lock tbem- 
ſelves up in their ſtudies for a twelvemonth to- 
pether, to correct, publiſh, and expound ſuch 
trifles of antiquity as a modern author would be 
contemned for. Men of the ſtricteſt morals, 
ſevereſt lives, and the praveſt profeſſions, will 
write volumes upon an idle ſonnet that is origi- 
nally in Greek or Latin; give editions of the 
moſt immoral authors,. and ſpin out whole pages- 
[upon the various readings of a lewd expreſſion. 
All that can be ſaid in excuſe for them, is, that 


their works ſufficiently ſhew they have no taſte of 
WM their authors; and that what they do in this 
th kind, is out of their great learning, and not out 
of any levity or laſciviouſneſs of temper. 
d A pedant of this nature is wonderfully well 
e deſcribed in ſix lines of Boileau, with which 1 
. ſhall conclude his character. 


1 Un pedant enyvre de fov vaine ſcience, 

. _. Tout herifſe de Grec, tout bouffi d arrogance, 
3 Et qui de mille Auteurs retenus mot pour mot, 
; Dans fa tete A n'a favvent fait gu un ſot, 


Weautiful poems that have been compoſed by a» 


. 0 
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Croit qu'un livre fait tout, et que fans Ariſtoui 
La raiſon ne voit goute, et le _ Jens radote. 


En glimed. 


Brim- full of learning ſee that pedant heidi 
Briſtling with borrid Greek, and puff'd with 

Pride 
A thouſand authors he i in vain 1 bas read, 
And with their maxims ſtuff'd his empty head; 
And thinks, that, without Ariſtotle's rule, 
185 Reaſon i 18 blind, and common ſenſe a fool. 
R. WIXXE. 
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F rom my. | own apartment, april 7. 8 


COMMON civility 1 to an impertinent fel- 
low, often draws upon one a great many tc 


unforeſeen troubles; and if one doth not take al 
particular care, will be interpreted by him as an p 


overture of friendſhip and mtimacy. This I was I 2 


very ſenfible of this morning, About two hours 
| before day, I heard a great fappingat my door, 12 


which continued ſome time, till my maid could f 


get herſelf ready to go down and ſee what was ſ 1 
the occaſion. of it. She then brought me up Il 
word, that there wae a gentleman who ſcemcd I 


very 
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te. 


ery much in haſte, and ſaid he muſt needs 
peak with me. By the deſcription ſhe gave me 
df him, and by his voice, which I could hear as 
lay in my bed, I fancied him to be my old 


zcquaintance the Upholſterer, whom I met the 
with ther day in St. James's Park. For which rea- 


on, I bid her tell the gentleman, whoever he 
was, that I was indiſpoſed, that I could ſee no 
ody, and that, if he had any thing to ſay to 
me, I defired he would leave it in writing. My 
maid, after having delivered her meſſage, told 
me, that the gentleman ſaid he would ſtay at 
the next coffee-houſe till I was ſtirring, and bid 
her be ſure to tell me, that the French were 
driven from the Scarp, and that Douay was in- 
veſted. He gave her the name of another town, 
which I found ſhe had dropped by the way. 
As much as I love to be informed. of the ſuc- 
ceſs of my brave countrymen, I do not care for 
hearing of a victory before day, and was there= 
any fore very much out of humeur at this unſeaſon- 
ake able vit. I had no ſooner recovered my tem- 
an per, and was falling aſleep, but I was immedi- 
vas IM atcly ſtartled by a ſecond rap; and upon my 


urs maid's opening the door, heard the ſame voice 


or, IM alk her, if her maſter was yet up? And at the 
uld IW ſame time bid her tell me, that he was come on 
vas MW purpoſe to talk with me about a piece of home- 
up news that every body in the town will be full 
cd of two hours hence, I ordered my maid as 
ry | | | ſoon 
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ſoon as ſhe came into the room, without hearing 
her meſſage, to tell the gentleman, that what 1 
ever his news was, I would rather hear it two 
hours hence than now; and that T perſiſted it 
my reſolution not to ſpeak: with any body thai 
morning. The wench delivered my anſwer pre- 
ſently, and ſhut the door. It was impoſlibl 
for me to compoſe myſelf to ſleep after two ſuch 
unexpected alarms; for which reaſon I-put on 
my cloaths im a very peeviſh humour. I took 
| ſeveral turns about my chamber, reflecting withſi 
a great deal of anger and contempt on theſe vo- 
lunteers in politics, that undergo all the pain; 
watchfulneſs and diſquiet of a firſt miniſter, 
without turning it to the advantage either off 
themſelves or their- country; and yet it is ſur- 
prizing to eonſider how numerous this ſpecies 
of men is. There is nothing more frequent 
than to find a taylor breaking his reſt on the al- 
fairs of Europe, and to ſee a cluſter of porters 
ſitting upon the miniſtry. Our ſtreets ſwarm 
with politicians, and there is ſcarce a ſnop which 
is not held by a ſtateſman. As I was muling: 
after this manner, I heaid the Upholſterer at 
the door, delivering a letter to my maid, and 
| begging her, in a very great hurry, to give it to 
her maſter as ſoon as ever he was awake, which 
J opened and found as follows ; 


W @a ©® 


Mr, 
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Me. ickerſtaffe, | 7, 
©] WAS to wait upon you about a woek ago, 
to let you know, that the honeſt gentlemen 
whom you converſed with upon the bench at 
the end of the Mall, having heard that I had 
received five ſhillings of you, to give you a 
hundred pounds upon the Great Turk's being 
driven out of Europe, deſired me to acquaint 
you, that every one of that company would be 
willing to receive five ſhillings, tg pay a hund- 
red pounds on the ſame conditions. Our laſt 
advices from Muſcovy making this a fairer bet 
than it was a week ago, I do not JOS: . 
you will accept the wager. 

But this is not my preſent buſineſs. 17 you 
remember, I whiſpered a word in your ear as 
ciei we were walking up the Mall, and you ſee 
ent what has happened ſince. If I had ſeen you 
af. this morning, I would have told you in your 
ters BY © car another ſecret. I hope you will be recover - 
rm“ ed of your indiſpoſition, by to-morrow morn- 
ich ing, when I will wait on you the fame hour I 
intz * did this; my private circumſtances being ſuch 
* that I cannot well appear in this quarter of the 
ind BY © town after it is day. 
to © I have been ſo taken up with the late good 
ich © news from Holland, and expeCtation of further 

© particulars, as well as with other tranſactions, 
of which 1 ** tell Fore more to-morrow morn- 
ir, ; 25 IE INT 1 ing, 
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41 ing, that I have not flept a wink theſe threeſ 
© nights. a 
© I tave tend to bellere; het Picardy wil | 

+ ſoon follow the example of Artois, in caſe the 

© enemy continue in their preſent reſolution of 

* flying away from us. TI think I told you lat 

time we were hot why my, opinion about the 

Dealer 4 . 

_ © © The honeſt gentlemen upon the bench bit 
© me tell you, they would be glad to ſee you of- 

ten amongthem, We ſhall be there alt the warm 

© hours of as _ W ww ors i of 
affairs. 

This happy opening of ths campaign will 

I hope, give us a very joyful ſummer; and | 

© propoſe to take many a pleaſant walk with you, 
jf you will ſometimes come into the park; for 
that is the only pl ace in which I can be free 
© from the malice of my enemies. Farewel till 
© three o'clock to-morrow: _— Iam 


by our moſt bunbl Jervant, etc a 

| | ri 

P. 8. The king 1 Sud! is fl at Don, | 0 
1 

I ſhould have fretted myſelf to death at this f 
promiſe. of a ſecond- viſit, if I had not found in : 


| his letter an intimation of the good news which 
I have ſince heard at large; I have however orders - 
ed my maid to ty up the knocker of my door, in il 

ſuch WW 
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uch a manner as ſhe would do if I was really in- 
Wiſpoſed, By which means 1 hope to eſcape 
breaking my morning's reſt. appr 


185 
three 
| 3 
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Mee 0 gratior exfat 
| Bom ſub hk 1 — 

arm , r cer 
Nerer PRI Liberty appear more amiable than 
under the 5 of a pious 24 _w 7 


vill, Frince. e ts 

id I ) 

ou, From my 0 own partment April 15 · 

for 

free was 8 two or three day. ago in a 


very pleaſing retirement, and amuſing my- 
felf with the reading of that ancient and beauti- 
ful allegory, called The Table of Cebes. I was 
at-laſt ſo tired with my walk, that I fat down to 

reſt myſelf upon a ame ſtood in the midſt 
of an agreeable ſhade. 'The mulic of the birds, 
| that filled all the trees about me, lulled me a- 
his ſleep before I was aware of itz which was fol- 
in lowed by a dream, that I impute in ſome mea- 
ch fure to the foregoing author, who had made an 
r- impreſſion upon my imagination, and Put me in- 
in to his own way of age 557 on yn 
ch „ 


eto. 
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1 fancied myſelf among de Alps, and, as uf 


is natural in a dream, ſeemed every moment toi | 


bound from one ſummit to another, till at laſt, 
after having made this airy progreſs over the tops 
of ſeveral mountains, I arrived at the very centre 
of thoſe broken rocks and precipices. I here, 


methought, faw a prodigious circuit of hills, tbat 


reached above the clouds, and encompaſſed a 
large ſpace of ground, which I had a great curi-i 
oſity to look into, I thereupon continued my 
former way of travelling through a great variety 
of winter ſcenes, till J had gained the top of theſe 
white mountains, which ſeemed another Alps 
of ſnow. I looked down from hence into a ſpa- 
cious plain, which was ſurrounded on all fides 
by this mound of hills, and which preſented me 
with the moſt agreeable proſpect I had ever ſeen, 
There was a greater variety of colours in the em- 
broidery of the meadows, a more lively green in 
the leaves and graſs, a brighter chryſtal in the 
ſtreams, than what Jever met with in any other 
region. The light itfelf had ſomething. more 
ſhining and glorious in it than that of which 
the day is made in other places. I was wonder» 
fully aſtoniſhed at the diſcovery of ſuch a para» 
diſe amidſt the wildneſs of thoſe cold hoary land- 
ſkips which lay about it; but found at length, 
that this happy region was inhabited by the God- 


| dels of Liberty; whoſe preſence ſoftened the 


rigours of the climate, enziched the. barzenneſs 
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f the ſoil, and more than ſupplied the abſence 
f the ſun. The place was covered with a wonder=- 
Jul profuſion of flowers, that, without being diſ- 
oſed into regular borders and parterres, grow 
romiſcuouſly, and had a greater beauty in their 
Natural luxuriancy and diſorder, than they could 
have received from the checks and reſtraints of 
Wart. There was a river that roſe out of the ſouth 
Wide of the mountain, that by an infinite number 
Wofturns and windings, ſeemed to viſit every plant, 


with which the fields abounded. After having 
run to and fro in a wonderful variety of Meanders, 
it at laſt throws itſelf into the hollow of a moun- 
tain, from whence it paſſes under a long range of 
rocks, and art length riſes into that part of the 
Alps where the inhabitants think it the firſt 
ſource of the Rhone. This river, after having 
made its progreſs through thoſe free nations, 
ſtagnates in a huge lake at the leaving of them, 
and no ſooner enters into the regions of Slavery, 
but runs through them with an incredible rapi- 
dity, and takes its ſhorteſt way to the ſea. 

I deſcended into the happy fields that lay be · 
neath me, and in the midſt of them, beheld the 
goddeſs fitting upon a throne, She had nothing 
to incloſe her but the bounds of her own domi- 
nions, and nothing over her head but the hea- 
vens. Every glance of her eye caſt a track of 
light where it fell, that revived the ſpring, and 
made 


and cheriſh the ſeveral beauties of the ſpring, . | 


ſhe wore a mantle, on which there was wrought 
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made all things fmile abont her. My heart grew 
chearful at the fight of her, and as ſhe looked 
upon me, I found a certain confidence growing 
in me, and ſuch an inward reſolution : as I never 
felt before that time. 
On the left hand of the Goddeſs ſat the geni · 
us of a commonwealth, with the cap of liberty 
on her head, and in her hand a wand, like that 
with which a Roman citizen uſed to give his 
ſlaves their freedom. There was ſomething 
mean and vulgar, but at the ſame time exceed- 


ing bold and daring in her air; her eyes were 


full of fire, but had in them ſuch caſts of fierce- 
neſs and cruelty, as made her appear to me ra- 
ther dreadful than amiable. On her ſhoulders 


a great confuſion of figures. As it flew in the 
wind, I could not diſcern the particular deſign of 
them, but ſaw wounds in the bodies of ſome, and 
agonies in the faces of other; and over one part 
of it could read in letters of 2 80 T he Ides of 
March. 

On the right hand of he Goddeſs? was che 
genius of monarchy. She was clothed in the 
whiteſt ermin, and wore a crown of the pureſt 
gold upon her head. In her hand ſhe held a 
ſceptre like that which is born by the Britiſh 
monarchs. A. couple of tame lions lay crouch- 
ing at her feet; her countenance had in it a 
very great majeſty without any mixture of ter- 
tor: 
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pr : her voice was like the voice of an angel, 
led with ſo much ſweetneſs, accompanied with 
ch an air of condeſcenſion, as tempered the 
wfulneſs of her appearance, and equally inſpir- 
d love and veneration into the hearts of all that 
cheld her, +: 
In the train of the Goddess of bony: were 
e ſeveral Arts and Sciences, who all of them | 
Jourithed underneath her eye. One of them in 
darticular made a greater figure than any of the 
eſt, who held a thunderbolt in her hand, who 
dad the power of melting, piercing, or breaking 
very thing that ſtood in its way. The name of 
his Goddeſs was Eloquence. 

There were two other dependent Goddeſſes, 
who made a very conſpicuous figure in this bliſs- 


ſul region. The firlt of them was ſeated upon 


an hill, that had every plant growing out of it, 
bhich the ſoil was in its own nature capable of 
producing, The other was ſeated in a little 1- 
lland, that was covered with groves of ſpices, olives, 
and orange-trees; and in 4 word, with the pro- 
ducts of every foreign clime. The name of the 
firſt was Plenty, of the ſecond Commerce. The 
lieſt leaned ber right arm upon a plough, and 
under her left held a huge horn, out of which 
the poured a whole autumn of fruits. The other 
wore a roſtral crown upon her head, and kept ner . 
ees fixed upon a compals. 
| was wonderfully pleaſed i in ranging rough 


this 
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| this delightful place, and the more ſo, becauſe 
1t was not incumbered with fences and encloſures; 


ground, and pitched upon the top of an hill 


J had not before taken notice of. The wind 
that paſſed over the flowery plain, and through 


| blew upon me in ſuch a continued breeze of 
ſweets, that I was wonderfully charmed with my 
fituation, TI here ſaw all the inner declivities o- 


was covered with ſnew, overgrown with hug 


1y found in other parts of the Alps. Theſe trees 
were inhabited by florks, that came thither in 
great flights from very diſtant quarters of the 
world. Methought I was pleaſed in my dream 


. 


leaving the places to which they make an annual 
viſit, they riſe in great flocks ſo high till they are 


great gaps that led through this circle of moun- 
tains, where guards and watches were poſted night 


| were two formidable enemies encamped before 
each of theſe avenues, who kept the place in 2 


till at length, methought, I ſprung from the 


that preſented ſeveral objects to my fight which 


the tops of trees, which were full of bloſſoms, 


that great circuit of mountains, whoſe outſide 


foreſts of fir-trees, which indeed are very frequent. 


to ſee what became of theſe birds, when upon 


out of ſight; and for that reaſon have been 
thought by ſome modern philoſophers to take 1 
flight to the moon. But mine eyes were ſoon 
diverted from this proſpe&, when I obſerved two 


and day. Upon examination I found, that there 
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erpetual le and watched all opporcumtie 


f invading it. 


Tyranny was at the head of one of theſe armies, 
reſſed in an Eaſtern habit, and graſping i in her 


and an iron ſceptre. Behind her was Barbari- 


, with the garb and complexion of an Æthio- 
an ; Ig norance with a turbant upon her head, 

nd Perſecution holding up a bloody flag, FS 
roidered with flower-de-luces. Theſe were fol- 
owed by Oppreſſion, Poverty, Famine, Torture, 
nd a dreadful train of appearances, and made me 


remble to behold them. Among the baggage 


ff this army, I could diſcover racks, wheels, 
bains, and gibbets, with all the inſtruments art 


ould invent to make human nature miſera- 
ble. | | 


Before the other avenue 1 "EY Licentiouſneſs, 


reſſed in a garment not unlike the Poliſh caſſock, 


and leading up a whole army of monſters, ſuch | 
as Clamour, with a hoarſe voice and a hundred 
ongues ; Confuſion, with a miſ-ſhapen body and 
a thouſand heads; Impudence, with a fote- 

cad of braſs; and Rapine, with hands of iron. 

The tumult, noiſe, and uproar in this quarter 
were ſo very great, that they diſturbed my i- 


agination more than is conſiſtent with lep, and 


dy that means awaked mee 
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Tertiu e cel cecidit Cato. 


ea 

Juv. Sat. v ver. 2. 40% 

df 

See a thicd Cato from the clouds i is dropt. bs 

| R. IVEY ur 

ha 

From my own apartment, April 41. vit! 

| a t 
I N my younger years 1 oſed many ebene to 
to get a place at court, and indeed continued x 
my Puiſuits till I arrived at my Grand Climac- eq 
teric : but at length altogether deſpairing of ſucHen 

| ceſs, whether it were for want of capacityeat 
friends, or due application, Lat laſt reſolved to ot 
erect a new office, and for my encouragement th 
to place myſelf in it. For this reaſon I took up j 
on myſelf the title and dignity of Cenſor oo 
Great Britain, reſerving to myſelf all ſuch per: 8 

quiſites, profits, and emoluments as ſhould arise v1 

out of the diſcharge of the ſaid office. Theſe ire 

truth have not been inconſiderable; for befidafſng 


| thoſe weekly contributions which I have receivſurie 


ed from John Morphew, and thoſe annual ſub 
ſcriptions which I propoſe to myſelf from thi 
molt elegant part of this great iſland, I daily liv 
FR ” 


p k 


62. 


ear before me on court - days. 


INE. 


vith which I am inveſted. For my direction 
n this particular, I have made a narrow ſearch 
nto the nature of the old Roman Cenſors, whom 
muſt always regard, not only as my prede- 
eſſors, but as my patterns in this great employ» 
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jeart, with great impartiality, whether Cato wiil 
ot bear a more venerable figure among poſteri- 
y than Bickerſtaffe? | 


vg up their numbers, ranging them under their 
reral tribes, diſpoling them into proper claſles, 


uries. 
ave taken many curious ſurveys of this great 


ty. I have collected in particulat bodies the 
LS - Duappers 


n a very leis; Mc of wine, ſtate 
beer, Hungary water, beef, books, and marrow- 
bones, which I receive from many well-diſpoſed 
itizens; not to mention the forfeitures which 
Sccrueto me from the ſeveral offenders that ap- 


Having now enjoyed this office for the ſpace : 
pf a twelvemonth, I ſhall do, what all good of- 
cers ought to do, take a furvey of my behavi- 
dur, and conſider carefully whether I have diſ- 
harged my duty, and acted up to the character 


ent; and have ſeveral times aſked my own 


I find the duty of the Roman Cenſor was ” 
wofold. The firſt part of it conſiſted in mak- 
g frequent reviews of the people, in caſt- 


nd lybgividing them into their * cen 


In compliance with this part of the e I 


—U—ñũ xᷣ— 
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0 
Dappers and the Smarts, the Natural a AﬀedtMc 
ed Rakes, the Pretty fellows and the Very pre ou 

ty fellows. I have likewiſe drawn out in fever 
ral diſlinct parties your Pedants and Men ee. 
fire, your Gameſters and Politicians, I hat I | 
ſeparated Cits from Citizens, Free*thinkers fro iit 
Philoſophers, Wits from Snuff-takers, and Due He: 
| liſts from Men of honour. I have likewiſe ma he 
a calculation of Eſquires, not only conſiderin ve 
the ſeveral diſtinct ſwarms of them that are ſc a 
tled in the different parts of this town, but al ti. 
that more rugged ſpecies that inhabit the field f 
and woods, and are often found in * 
and upon hay- cocks. R 
I ſhall paſs the ſoft ſex over in lene; hav in 
ing not yet reduced them into tolerable order fo 
as likewiſe the ſofter tribe of lovers, which will of 
_ccſt me a great deal of time, before I (hall b 6; 
able to caſt them into their ſeveral centuries au 1}; 
ſub- diviſions. m 
The ſecond part of the Roman Cendoi? 8 off T 
was to look into the manners of the people, an d. 
to check any growing luxury, whether in diet et 
dreſs, or building. This duty likewiſe I hal e 
.endeavoured to diſcharge, by thoſe wholeſom d 
' precepts which 1 bave given my country-meliſ tc 


in regard to beef and mutton, and the ſever t 

cenſures which I have paſſed upon ragouts an e 

fricacies. There is not, as I am informed, I 

Pair of red heels to be ſeen within ten mile t. 
0 
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elit Londpny which I may likewiſe n wich- 
brerhout vanity, to the becoming zeal which I ex- 
eve. 


preſſed in that particular. I muſt own, my ſuc- 
ceſs with the petticoat is not ſo great; but as 
I bave not yet done with it, I hope I ſhall in a 
little time put an effectual ſtop to that growing 
evil. As for the article of building, I intend 
hereaſter to enlarge upon it, having. lately obſer- 
ved ſeveral warehouſes, nay, private ſhops, that 
ſtand upon Corinthian-pillars, and whole rows of 
tin pots ſhewing themſelves, in order to their 
ſale, through a ſaſſi-window. 

| have likewiſe followed the example of the 
Roman Cenſors, in puniſhing offences accord- 
ing to the quality of the offender. It was uſual 
for them to expel a ſenator who had been guilty 
of great immoralities out of the ſenate-houſe, by 
omitting his name when they called over the 
liſt of his brethren. In the ſame manner, to re- 
move effectually ſeveral worthleſs men who ſtand 
poſſeſſed of great honours, I have made frequent 
draughts of dead men out of the vicious part of 
the nobility, and given them up to the new ſo- 
ciety of upholders, with the neceſſary orders for 
their interment. As the Roman Cenſors uſed 
to puniſh the knights or gentlemen of Rome, by 
taking away their horſes from them, I have ſeiz - 
ed the canes of many criminals of figure, whom 
I had juſt reaſon to animadvert upon. As for 
the offenders among the common. people of 
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Rome, they were generally chaſtiſed, by being 
thrown out of a higher tribe, and placed in one 
which was not ſo honourable, ' My reader can 
not but think I have had an eye to this puniſh 
ment, when I have degraded one ſpecies of mei 
into bombs, ſquibs, and crackers, and another 
into drums, baſs-viols, and bag- pipes; not toi 
mention whole packs of delinquents whom | 
have ſhut up in kennels, and the new hoſpital 
which J am at preſent ere ing, for the reception 


of thuſe of my country- men who give me but in 
little hopes of their amendment, on the border x 
0 


of Moor- fields. I ſhall only obſerve upon this 
particular, that ſince ſome late ſurveys I have ta- 
ken of this iſland, I ſhall think it neceſſary to 
enlarge the plan of the buildings which I deſiga 
in this quarter. 

When my great eoilacetiie Cato the elder 
| ſtood for the cenſorſhip of Rome, there were ſe- 


and to get an intereſt among the people, gave 
them great promiſes of the mild and gentle treat- 
ment which they would uſe towards them in that 
office. Cato on the contrary told them, he pre- 
ſented himſelf as a candidate, becauſe he knew 
the age was ſunk in immorality and corruption 
and that if they would give him their votes he 
would promiſe them to make uſe of ſuch a ſtrict- 
neſs and ſeverity of diſcipline as ſhould recover 
_ them out of it. The Roman hiſtorians, upon 

a” 1s this 
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his occaſion, very much len rated the public- 
piritedneſs of that people, who choſe Caro for 
heir Cenſor, notwithſtanding his method of re- 


Can 
niſheommending himſelf. I may in ſome meaſure 
men extol my own country-men upon the ſame ac- 


count, who, without any reſpe& to party, or 
Wany application from myſelf, have made ſuch ge- 


97 
5 7 nerous ſubſcriptions for the Cenſor of Great Bri - 
pitatain, as will give a magnificence to my old age, 
tion and which I. eſteem more than I would any poſt 
but in Europe of an hundred times the value. 1 
den ſhall only add, that upon looking into my cata- 
this logue of ſubſcribers, which I intend to print 

e ta. alphabetically in the front of my lucubrations, 1 
y to find the names of the greateſt beauties and wits | 
582 in the whole iſland of Great Britain, which I on- 


ly mention for the benefit of any of them who 
have not yet ſubſcribed, it being my deſign to 
Golg the ſubſcription in in a very ſhort. time. 


JV OD 
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E SIN EIDOS 


{dem inficeto eft inficetior rure 
Simul poemata attigit: neque idem unquam 
Aeque eft beatus, ac poema cum ſcribit : 
Tam gaudet in ſe, tamque ſe ipſe miratur. 
Nimirum idem omnes fallimur ; neque eft quiſ- C. 


quam. he 
 Quem non in aliqua re videre Suffenum tel 
Pofſis ——— e de — 20. 14. 8 
e 
| Suffenus b. ins ud mond wit this 2a mere clown b 
when he attempts to write verſes; and yet he © 
is never happier than when he is ſcribbling: 
fo much does he admire himſelf and his * 
compoſitions. And indeed, this is the foi- iſ ® 
ble of every one of us; for there is no man 
living who 1 is not a Suffenus 1} in one thing ot d 
. 5 | 
i 
 WilPs cee. houſe, April 2 24. | 
| 


r YESTERDAY came hither about two o hours 
before the company generally make their ap- 
pearance, with a deſign to read over all the news- 
papers; but upon my ſitting down, I was ac- 
coſted by Ned Softly, who ſaw me from a corner 
1 PPE: in 
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a the other end of the room, where [ fond he 
IO ad been writing ſomething. Mr. Bickerſtaffe, 
ays he, I obſerve by a late paper of yours, that 
ou and I are juſt of a humour; for you muſt 
know, of all impertinencies there is nothing 
which I ſo much hate as news. IL never read a 
azette in my life; and never troubled my 


763 


10. 


loſe, or in which part of the world they ly en · 
camped. Without giving me time to reply, 
he drew a paper of verſes out of his pocket, 
telling me, that he had ſomething which would 
entertain me more agreeably, and that he would 


1 z 

L deſire my judgment upon every line, for that we 
own ff bad time enough before us till the Wen. 
t he W came in. 
ng: Ned Softly is a- very "ly poet, and a great 
his W admirer of eaſy lines. Waller is his favourite: 


ſoi- and as that admirable: writer has the beſt and 
nan WW worſt verſes of any among our Engliſh: poets, 
or Ned Softly has got all the bad ones without 
| book, which he repeats upon occaſion, to ſhew 
his reading, and garniſh his converſation. Ned 
is indeed a true Engliſh reader, incapable of re- 
liſhing the great and maſterly ſtrokes of this art; 
urs MW but wonderfully pleaſed with the little Gotnic 
p- WW ornaments of epigrammatical conceits, turns, 
78 points, and quibbles, which are ſo frequent 
in the molt admired of our Engliſh poets, 
er and practiſed by thoſe who. want genius and 
in C Fs ” ſtrength 


ead about our armies, whether they win cr 
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ſtrength to repreſent, aſter the manner of the V 
ancients, ſimplicity in its e OY and eits 
perfeQtion. bin 
Finding myſelf areas engaged} in ſuckſÞbe 
a converſation, I was reſolved to turn my painſi tall 
into a pleaſure, and to divert myſelf as well as! call 
could with ſo very odd a fellow. You muſt un. Poe 
derſtand, ſays Ned, that the ſonnet I am going me 
to read to you was written upon a lady, who jud 
ſhewed me ſome verſes of her own making, <a 
and is perhaps the beſt poet of our age. But A! 
"you ſhall hear it. Upon which he began to read do 
as follows: 0 „ | yo 
„ „ | ſe 
To Mira on her incomparable poem. Pt 
I. 

When dreſs'd in laurel wreathes 5 you 1 
And tune your ſoft meledious notes, - 
Tou ſeem a ſiſter of the nine, | 
or Phaebus' ſelf in petticoats, ee Et 


"Uk 


1 fancy, when your fong your ug ng, | 

| (Your ſong you fing with ſo much art 
Your pen was pluck'd from Cupid's wing ; 

For ah ! it wounds me like his dart. 


Why, 


0 163. 
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Why, ſays I, this is a little noſegay of con- 
ceits, a very lump of ſalt: every verſe hath ſome- 
5 bing in it that piques; and then the dart in 
ſuch the laſt line is certainly as pretty a ſting in the 
pain tail of an epigram, for ſo I thing your critics 
L as [call it, as ever entered into the thought of a 


t un ¶ poet. Dear Mr. Bickerſtaffe, ſays he, ſhaking. 
doing me by the hand, every body knows you to be a 
who judge of. theſe things; and to tell you truly, I 
ting, read over Roſcommon's tranſlation of Horace's 
But Art of Poetry three ſeveral times, before I fat 


read 
| you. But you ſhall hear it again, and pray ob- 
ſerve every line of it, for not one of them ſhall 

paſs without your approbation. | 5 


e drefi'd in lanrel e you Ali: 


on; when you are writing verſes. To which 1 
replied, I know your meaning: a 3 15 
The ſame, ſaid * and went on: 


And tune your ſoft me lodious notes. 


Pray obſerve the gliding of that verſe; there 

] is ſcarce a conſonant in it: I took care to make 
it run upon liquids» Give me your opinion of 

it. Truly, ſaid I, I think it as good as the for- 
SES, Tg £ 


'y 


down to write the ſonnet which I have ſhown 


This is, ſays he,. when you hare your garland 
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mer. I am very glad to hear you ſay ſo, ſays] he; 
but mind the next, 


Tou feem a F; fer of the nine. 


That i is, ſays he, you ſeem a fiſter of the mw 
ſes; for if you look into ancient authors, you 


will find it was their opinion, that there were nine 


of them, I remember it ve well, faid I; but 
; 1 proceed. 


or Phebus ſelf in e petticoats, 


Pbœbus, ſays he, was the god of poetry. 
Theſe little inſtances, Mr. Bickerſtaffe, ſnew a 
gentleman's reading. Then to take off from 


the air of learning, which Phoebus and the muſes i 
have given to this firſt ſtanza, you may obſerve, 1 
bow it falls all of a ſudden i into the A nil 1 


: — 


or Phœbur ſelf in perticoats. 
Let us now, ſays I, enter upon the ſecond 


ſtanza. I find the firſt line is Rill a continuation 
_ of the Mas Ln 


4 fancy when your fong you Ving. 


It i is very right, oy be; 3 but pray obſerve the 


turn 


$ he 


: mu⸗ 
you 
nine 
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turn of words? in theſe two lines. I was a whole 
hour in adjuſting of them, and have till a doubt 
os me, whether in the ſecond line it ſhould 1 


You ſhall hear them both | 


1 te ancy, when your . you 1 f ing, 5 1 
Tur ſong you fing with ſo much art.) 


on 


1 fancy, when your fmgyoufang,, 
(You fing your ſong with ſo much art.) 


Truly, ſaid 1, the turn is 0 natural either 
" that you have made me almoſt giddy with 


Dear Sir, faid he, graſping me by the hand, 


il have a great deal of patience z but what do. 
you think of the next verſe? -—- 


N ten + Was Pluck'd from Cupid's wing. 
| Think! ſays I; I think you have made Cupid 


look like a little gooſe. That was my meaning, 
ſays he; I think the ridicule is well enough hit 


off, But we now come to the 15 which ſums 


up the whole matter. 
For ah! it wounds me like his dart. 


Pray | 


———— 
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make a pretty figure in that place? Ah! U 
looks as if 1 felt the ws and. 1 out as prick 
ed with i N yn: 155 6 — 1 


will be the ſame thing, He was going to em- 
| brace me for. the hint; but half a dozen c:1s 
tics coming into the room, whoſe faces he 


Pray how do you like that Ah! Doth it nal 


For ah 1 it wounds me like his dane; 


My friend: Dick ws continued bs. aſſure 
me, he would rather have written that Ah! 1 
than to have been the author of the Aeneid. ſet 


He indeed objected, that I made Mira's pen Wit 
like a quill. in one of the. lines, and like a th 
dart in the. other. But. as to that 
as to that, ſays I, it is but ſuppoſing Cupid to 


-Oh! 


be like a porcupine, and his quills and darts 


did not like, he conveyed the ſonnet into his 
pocket, and whiſpered me in the car, he would I ee 


| ſhow it me again as ſoon. as his man had written | at 
it over fair. 


15 


t not 
1! I 
rick. 
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No. 495 SATURDAY, dpril 29. 171. 
From my own apartment, 4eril 25. 


T has al ways het my-endeavour to Aifinguit 

between realities and appearances, and to 
ſeparate true merit from the pretence to. it. As 
it ever ſhall be my ſtudy to make diſcoveries of 
this nature in human life, and to ſettle the pro- 
per diſtinctions between the virtues and per- 
fections of mankind, and thoſe falſe colours and 
reſemblances of them that ſhine alike in the eyes 
of the vulgar ;. ſo I. ſhall- be more particularly 


careiul to ſearch into the various merits and pre- 


tences of the learned world. This is the more 
neceſſary, becauſe there ſeems to be a general 
combination among. the pedants to extol one 
another's labours, and cry up one another's 
parts; while men of ſenſe, either through that 
modeſty which is natural to them, or the ſcorn 
they have for ſuch trifling commendations, en- 
joy their ſtock of knowledge like a hidden trea- 
ſure with ſatisfaction and filence. Pedantry in- 
deed in learning is like hypocriſy in religion, a 
form of knowledge without the power of it, that 
attracts the eyes of the common people, breaks 
out in noiſe and ſhow, and nds its tewards not 
ee 
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. the praiſes and approbations_ which. it receive 
from men. One, 


that which is generally known by the name of 
a critic. This, in the common acceptation of 
the word, is one that, without entering into the 
fenſe and ſoul of an author, has a few general 


— 
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from any inward pleaſure that attenꝗs it, but from 


1 


Of this ſhallow ſpecies there is not a more im- 
portunate, empty, and conceited animal, than 


rules, which, like mechanical inſtruments, he 


applies to the. works of every writer, and as they 
quadrate with them, pronounces the author per- 
fect or deſeQtive. He is maſter of a certain ſet 
of words, as unity, ſtile, fire, flegm, eaſy, na- 


tural, turn, ſentiment, and the like; which he 
varies, compounds, divides, and throws to- 
gether, in every part of his diſcourſe, without 
any thought or meaning. The marks you may 
know him by are, an elevated eye, and dog ma- 


tical brow, a poſitive voice, and a contempt for 
every thing that comes out, whether he has read 
it or not. He dwells altogether in generals. He 


praiſes or diſpraiſes in the lump. He ſhakes his 
head very frequently at the pedantry of univer- 
fities, and burſts into laughter when you men- 


tion an author that is known at Will's. He hath 
formed his judgment upon Homer, Horace, and 
Virgil, not from their own works, but from 


thoſe of Rapin and Boſſu. He knows his own 


ORE fo "wo that he never dares praiſe any 


thing 
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hing in which be has not 2 French author for and 
roucher, 7 

With theſe extraordinary talents and aceom- 
pliſhments, Sir Timothy Title puts men in 
vogue, or condemns them to obſcurity, and ſits 
as judge of life and death upon every author that 
appears in public. It is impoſſible to repreſent 
the pangs, agonies, and convulſions, which Sir 
Timothy expreſſes in every feature of his face and 
muſcle of his wy upon the RG of a _ 
poet. 
About a week ne" was engaged at a | friend's 
houſe of mine in an agreeable converſation with 
his wife and daughters, when in the height of 
our mirth, Sir Thomas, who makes love to my 


friend's eldeſt daughter, came in among us puf - | 


fing and blowing, as if he had been very much. 
out of breath. He immediately called for a 
chair, and defired leave to fit down, without. 
any farther ceremony. I aſked him, where he 
had been? Whether he was out of order? He 
only replied, that he was quite ſpent, and fell a 
curling in ſoliloquy. I could hear him cry, 4 
wicked rogue— An execrable wretch—was there 
ever ſuch a monſter — [he young ladies upon this 
began to be affronted, and aſked, whether any. 
one had hurt him ? He anſwered nothing, but 
ſtill talked to himſelf To lay the firſt ſcene, ſays 
he, in St. James park, and the laſt in Vor- 
22 Mate Is that all ? fays I; then I ſup- 
TT 
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poſe you have been at the rehearſal of a play thidic: 
morning. Been! ſays he; I have been at Nom fays 
thampton, in the Park, in a lady's: bed-chamberWfays 
in a dining-room, every where; the rogue hal n 
led me ſuch a dance Though I could ſcarafſya: 
forbear lav;. ning at his diſcourfe, I told him hes 
was glad it was not worſe, and that. he was on) 
metaphorically weary. In ſhort, Sir, ſays be, 
the author has not obſerved a ſingle unity in his 
whole play; the ſcene ſhifts in every dialogue; 
the villain has hurried me up and down at ſuch 
a rate, that Lam tired off my legs. I could noiſ ſuc 
but obſerve with ſome pleaſure, that the young fe: 
lady whom he made love to, conceived a veryſſ m 
juſt averſion towards him, upon ſeeing him ſoſ yo 
very paſſionate in trifles. And as ſhe had that a 
natural ſenſe which makes her a better judge wi 
than a thouſand critics, ſhe began to rally himſ th 
upon this fooliſh humour. For my part, ſays] 1 
ſhe, I never knew a play take that was written] tr 
up to your rules, as you call them. How, ma- fc 
dam! ſays he, is that your opinion ? I am ſureſſ q 
you have a better taſte.. It is a pretty kind off $ 
magic, ſay ſhe, the poets have to tranſport the Il. 
audience from place to place without the help 
of a coach and. horſes, I could travel round the 
world at ſuch a rate. It is ſuch an entertainment 
as an enchantreſs finds, when ſhe fancies herſelf 
in a wood, or upon a mountain, at a fealt, or a 
Slcmwty; 3 though at the ſame time ſhe has never 
| ſtirred. 
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ay thifſtirred out of her cottage. Your ſimile, madam, 
t Norfays Sir Timothy, is by no means juſt. Pray, 
um ber, fays ſhe, let my ſimiles paſs without a criticiſm. 
l muſt confeſs, continued ſhe, for I found ſhe 
was reſolved to exaſperate him, I laughed very 
heartily at the laſt new comedy which you found 
Wo much fault with. But, madam, ſays he, you 
W ought not to have laughed; and I defy any one 
to ſhow me a ſingle: rule that you could laugh 
by. Ought not to laugh! ſays ſhe, pray who 
ſhould hinder me? Madam, ſays he, there are 
ſuch people in the world as Rapin, Dacier, and 
ſeveral others, that ought to have ſpoiled your 
mirth. I have heard; ſays the young lady, that 
im foff your great critics are always very bad poets: I 
that fancy there is as much difference between the 
udgef works of one and the other, as there is between 
him the carriage of a dancing-maſter and a gentleman, 
ſays I mult confeſs, continued ſhe, I would not be 
itten troubled with ſo fine a judgment as yours ist; 
Ma- for I find; you feel more vexation in a bad come- 
ſure dy, than I do in a deep tragedy. Madam, ſays. 
d of fl Sir Timothy, that is not my fault, they ſhould: 
the learn the art of writing For my part, ſays the 
help young lady, I. ſhould think the greateſt art in 
the your writers of comedy is to pleaſe. To pleaſe! 
ent I fays Sir Timothy; and immediately fell a laugh- 
ſelf inge Truly, ſays ſhe, that is my opinion. Upon 
r a this, he compoſed his countenance, looked upon 
ver his watch, and took his leave. 
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This 


1 hear that Sir Timothy has not been at n 


friend's houſe ſince this notable conference, tene 
the ſatisfaCtion of the young lady, who by thing 
means has got rid of a very impertinent fop. melt 


l mult confeſs, I could not but obſerve, withP<" 
a great deal of ſurprize, how this gentleman byſ''** 
his ill-nature, folly and affectation, hath made off 
himſelf capable of ſuffering fo many imaginary”? 
pains, and looking with ſuch a ſenſeleſs ſeverity cha 
upon the common diverſions of liſGGGG. pla 
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| Dun, vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 5 
Hom, Od. 9: * . ver. « ult, h 


u 
— —————— Gladly I 0 
With thee would live, with thee would 1. : 
| ; | FRANCIS | 


From my run apartment, 3 | 


OME years fince I was engaged with a coach 

iult of friends to take a journey as far as the 
Land's-end. We were very well pleaſed with 
one Another the firit day, every one endeavour- 
ing to recommend himſelf by his good humour 
and complailance to the reſt of the company. 
This. 


at myThis 1 3 did not laſt 1057 5 
ee, tollone of our party was ſowred the very firſt even- 
by thisfling by a plate of butter which had not been 
op. Imelted to his mind, and which ſpoiled his tem- 
with per to ſuch a degree, that he continued upon the 
an byſiret to the end of our journey. A ſecond fell 
made off from his good humour the next morning, for 
zinaryſ no other reaſon I could imagine, but becauſe T 
rericy { chanced to ſtep into the coach before him, and 
place myſelf on the ſhady ſide. This however 
was but my own private gueſs, for he did not 
mention a word of it, nor indeed of any thing 
elſe, for three days following. The reſt of our 
company held out very near half the way, when 
of a ſudden Mr. Sprightly fell aſleep; and in- 
ſtead of endeavouring to divert and oblige us, as 
ule, be had hitherto done, carried himſelf with an 
unconcerned, careleſs drowzy behaviour, till we 
came to our laſt ſtage. There were three of us 
| who till held up our heads, and did all we could 
18. to make our journey agreeable ; but, to my ſhame 
be it ſpoken, about three miles on this fide Exe- 
ter I was taken with an unaccountable fit of ſul- 
lenneſs, that hung upon me for above threeſcore 
ach miles; whether it were for want of reſpect, or 
be from an accidental tread upon my foot, or from 
th a fooliſh maid's calling me The old Gentleman, 


To 1 cannot tell, In ſhort, there was but one who 
ur kept his good- humour to the Land's end. 
y. There was another coach that went along with 


is. | us; 
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us, in which I likewiſe obſerved, that there wert 
many fecret jealouſies, heart-burnings, and ani 
moſities: for when we joined companies 2 
night, I could not but take notice, that the 
paſſengers neglected their own company, and 
ſludied how to make themſelves efleemed by us, 
who were altogether ſtrangers to them; till at 
length they grew fo well acquainted with us, 
that they liked us as little as they did one an- 
other. When I reflect upon this journey, I often 
fancy it to be a picture of human life, in reſpect 
to the ſeveral friendſhips, contracts, and allian- 
ces, that are made and diſſolved in the ſeveral 
periods of it. The moſt delightful and moſt 
taſting engagements are generally thoſe which 
paſs between man and woman; 'and yet upon 
what trifles are they weakened, or entirely bro- 

ken? Sometimes the parties fly aſunder even in 
the midſt of courtſhip, and ſometimes grow. cool 
in the very honey-month. Some ſeparate before 
the firſt child, and ſome aſter the fifth ; others 
continue good till thirty, others till forty; while 


ſome few, whoſe ſouls are of an happier make, 


and better fitted to one another, travel on toge- 
ther to the end of their journey, in a continual 
intercourſe of kind offices and mutual endear- 

ments. | „ Ss 
When we therefore chuſe our companions for 
hfe, if we hope to keep both them and ourſelves 
in good humour to the laſt ilage of it, we muſt 
| 4 


Co 
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hey mend upon our acquaintance with them, 


into their characters, our love will naturally, riſe 
in proportion to their perfections. 


But becauſe there are very few poſſeſſed of 


ſuch accompliſhments of body and mind, we 


ought to look after thoſe qualifications both in : 
ourſelves and others, which are indiſpenſably 
neceſſary towards this happy unien, and which 


are 1n the power of every one to acquire, or at 
leaſt ro cultivate and improve. Theſe, in my 


opinion, are chearfulneſs and conſtancy. A 


chearful temper, joined with innocence, will 
make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, 


and wit good-natured, It will lighten ſickneſs, 


poverty, and affliction; convert ignorance into 


an amiable ſimplicity, and render deformity it- 


ſelf agreeable. 


Conſtancy is natural to perſons 2 even tem- 


pers and uniform diſpoſitions, and may be ac- 
quired by thoſe of the greateſt fickleneſs, vio- 
lence and paſhon, who conſider ſeriouſly the 


terms of union upon which they come together, 


the mutual intereſt in which they are engaged, 


with all the motives that ought to incite their 


tenderneſs and compalion - towards thoſe who 


. 


he extremely careful in the choice we make, as 
ell as in the conduct on our own part. When 
he perſons to whom we join ourſelves can ſtand 
In examination, and bear the ſcrutiny, when 


and diſcover new beautics the more we ſearch 


4 
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Have their dependance upon them, ant are em. 
barked with them for life in the ſame ſtate of 
happineſs and miſery. Conſtancy, when it 
grows in the mind upon conſiderations of thi 
nature, becomes a moral virtue, and a kind of 
good nature, that is not ſubject to any change of 


health, age, fortune, or any of thoſe accident 
which are apt to unſettle the beſt diſpoſitions that 


are founded rather in conſtitution than in reaſon, 


Where ſuch a conſtancy as this is wanting, the. 
moſt inflamed paſhon may fall away into coldnei;ſp 


and indifterence, and the moſt melting tender- 
neſs degenerate into hatred and averſion. I ſhall 
_ conclude this paper with a ftory that is very wel 
known in the north of England. 

About thirty years ago, a packet- boat that had 


ſeveral paſſengers on board was caſt away upon avi 
' Tock, and in fo great danger of ſinking, that all 


who were in it endeavoured to ſave themſelves 


as well as they could, though only thoſe who 


could ſwim well had a bare poſſibility of doing 
it. Among the paſſengers there were two wo— 
men of fathion, who, ſeeing themſelves in ſuch 
a diſconſolate condition, begged of their huſbands 
not to leave them. One of them choſe rather 


to die with his wife, than to forſake her; the 
other, though Ke was moved with the utmoſt 
compaſhon for his wife, told her, that for the 
good of their children, it was better one of them 
| thould live, than both periſh, By a great piece 


Wr. 


JJ 
of good luck, next to a miracle, when one of 
dur good men had taken the laſt and long fare- 
vel in order to ſave himſelf, and the other held 
bis in his arms the perſon that was dearer to him 
| of than life, the ſhip was preſerved. It is with a 
: of Mecret ſorrow and vexation of mind that I muſt 
nts tell the ſequel of the ſtory, and let my reader 
bat now, that this faithful pair who were ready to 
on. have died in each other's arms, about three years 
theſafter their eſcape, upon ſome trifling diſguſt, | 
net tew to a coldneſs at firſt, and at length fell out 
to ſuch a degree, that they left one another, and 
arted for ever. The other couple lived together 
n an uninterrupted friendſhip and felicity ; and 
rhat was remarkable, the huſband, whom the 
had ſhipwreck had like to have ſeparated from his 
rife, died a few months after her, not me 
able to ſurvive the loſs of her.. 

I muſt confeſs, there is ſomething in the 
bangeableneſs and inconſtancy of human na- 
ing ture, that very often both dejects and terrifies 
wo : Ine. Whatever I am at preſent, I tremble to 
uch ink what I may be. While I find this prin- 
iple in me, how can I aſſure myſelf, that 1 {hall 
be always true to my God, my friend, or my- 
elf? in ſhort, without conſtaney, ac is nei- 
her love, friendſhip, or virtue in the world. 
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No orons; is fall of codon. ; every + atom 
is a ſtanding miracle, and endowed with 
ſuch qualities, as could not be impreſſed on it 
by a power and wiſdom leſs than infinite. For 
this reaſon, I would not diſcourage any ſearches 
that are made into the moſt minute and trividl 
parts of the creation. However, ſince the world 
abounds in the nobleſt fields of ſpeculation, it is 
methinks,. the mark of a little genius to be wholly 
converſant, among inſects, reptiles, ani malcules, 
and thoſe trifling rarities that furniſh out the 2-1 
partment of a virtuoſo... | 

There are ſome. men whoſe heads are ſo odly 
turned this way, that though they are utter ſtran- 
gers to the common occurrences of life, they ate 
able to. diſcover the ſex of a cockle, or deſcribe 
the generation of a Mite, in all-its-circumſlances, 


They 
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5 They are ſo little verſed in the world; that they 
"+ ſcarce know a horſe from an ox; but at the 
fame time will tell you, with a great deal of gra- 
vity, that a flea is a rhinoceros, and a ſnail an 
hermaphrodite. I have known one of theſe 
whimſical philoſophers who has ſer a greater va- 
Aue upon a collection of ſpiders tban he would 
upon a flock of ſheep, and had ſold his coat off 
his back to purchaſe a tarantula. 

I would not have a ſcholar wholly unacquaint- 
d with theſe ſecrets and curioſities of nature ; 
but certainly the mind of man, that is ble | 
f ſo much higher contemplations, ſhould not 
de altogether: fixed upon ſuch mean and diſpro= 
ortioned objects. Obſervations of this kind are 
ppt to alienate us-too much from the knowlege 
t the world, and to make us ſerious upon trifles, 
by which means they expoſe philoſophy to the 
idicule of the witty, and the contempt of the 
iznorant. In ſhort, ſtudies of this 'natwie ſhould. 
be the diverſions, relaxations and amuſements, 
dot the care, buſineſs, and concern of life, 
It is indeed wonderful] to conſider, that there 
ſhould be a ſort of learned men who are wholly 
employed in gathering together the refuſe of na- 
re, if I may call it fo, and hoarding up in 
heir cheſts and cabinets ſuch creatures as others 
nduſtriouſly avoid the fight of, One does not 
now how to mention ſome of the moſt precious 
arts of their treaſu.c, without a kind of an a- 
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pology for it. I have been ſhewed a beetle u 
lued at twenty crowns, and a toad at an hun 
dred : but we muſt take this as a general rule 


common notions of the world, looks grave ant 


natural rarities and curioſities, which upon hi 
death-bed he bequeathed to his relations an 


this my laſt will and teſtament beſtow my wol 
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that whatever appears trivial or obſcene in th, arr 


philoſophical in the eyes of a virtuoſo. 


To ſhew this humour in its perfection, I ſh 1: 


preſent my reader with the legacy of a certaifſedg! 


virtuoſo, who laid out a conſiderable eſtate nWChur 
M 


friends in the following words : H 
chile 
The will of a virtuoſo. E. 
v 

5 1 Nicholas Gimerack bilew in ſound heal 
of mind, but in great weakneſs of body, do d 7 : 
oha 


ly goods and chattels in manner following : 


Imprimis, To my dear wife,  _flrt 
One box of butterflies, | 
One drawer of ſhells, 


A female ſkeleton, = 

A dried cockatrice. Jof ſu 

| 85 0 ietut 
Item, To my daughter Elizabeth, E 


My receipt for preſerving dead caterpillats.Iy u 
As alſo my preparation of winter May de 
And embrio pickle, 
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"ll J:zm, To my little daughter Fanny, 

us "Three crocodile's eggs. 

vel And upon the birth of her firſt child, if he 
thiWmacries with her mother's conſent, - 

and | The neſt of an humming- bird. 


hall nem, To my eldeſt brother, as an acknow- 
rtanſMedgment for the lands he hath ack in 7 on, Y 
te MCburles, I nen +: 
x bi My laſt year s collection of graſhoppers. 
an 

Hem, To his daughter Suſanna, being kis only 
child, I bequeath my 

Engliſh weeds paſted on royal paper. 
| With my large Folio of Indian cabbage, 


Joh Item, To my learned and worthy friend Dr. 5 
4 Johannes Elſcrickius, profeſſor in anatomy, and 
my aſſociate in the ſtudies of nature, as an eter« 
nal monument of my affection and friendſhip 
tor him, 1 bequeath | 
My rat's teſticles, and 
Whale's pizzle, 
To him and his iffue male; Pry in default. 
of fuch iſſue in the ſaid Dr. Elſcrickius, then to 
teturn to my executor and his heirs for ever. 
Having fully provided for my nephew Iſaac, 
Mars: by making over to him ſome years ſince, 
y cl A horned Searabrus, ; 
The ſkin of a rattle-fnake, and 
The mummy of an Egyptian king, 
D 3 I make 
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I make no further Proviſ on lor him i in this * 
| wil, | | 


N eldeſt fo Jabn . n diſre 
ſpectfully of bis little ſiſter whom I keep by me 
in ſpirits of wine, and in many other inſtances 
| behaved himſelf undutiſully towards me, I do 
difinherit, and wholly cut off from any part of 
this my perſonal eſtate, by giving _— 2 N 
cockle hel. | 


- To my ſecond ſon Charles! aint and TENT 
all my flowers, plants, minerals, moſſes, ſhells, 
pebbles, foſſils, beetles, butterflies, caterpillars, 
| graſhoppers, and vermin, not above ſpecified: 
as alſo all my monſters, both wet and dry, mak- 
ing the ſaid Charles whole and fole executor of 

this my laſt will and teſtament; he paying, or 

cauſing to be paid, the aforeſaid legacies within 

the ſpace of ſix months after my deceaſe. And 
I do hereby revoke all other wills whatſoever by 
me formerly made. e 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


Whereas an ignorant upſtart in. aftrology hat 
publicly endeavoured to perſuade the world, that 
he is the late John Partridge, who. died the 28th 
of March, 1708 ; Theſe are to certify to all whom 
it may concern, that the true * Join Partriage 

: | WAS 


deri 


216. 


ſres 


ACCs 


has 
hat 
87h 
hom 
age 


vas 
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was not only dead at that time, but continues 2 


to this preſent day. 
Beware of counterfeit for ſuch. are ; abroad: 


dnt itobnhn oben + $ front 
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Scriptorum e omnis amat nemus et ſugit 


ur bes. 255 * 25 2. lib. 2. ver. 77. 
The tribe of writers, to a man, admire 
The peaceful grove, and from the town retire, 
FRANCIS. 


From- my own apartment, Auguſt OY | 


CHANCED to riſe very early one particular 
morning this ſummer, and took a walk into 


the country to divert myſelf among the fields and 
meadows, while the green was new, and the 


flowers in their bloom. As at this ſeaſon of 
the year every lane is a beautiful walk, and eve- 


y hedge full of noſegays, I loſt myſelf with a 
great deal of pleaſure among feveral thickets and 


buſhes - that were filled with a great variety of 
birds, and an agreeable confuſion of notes, 
which formed the pleaſanteſt ſcene in the world 


to. one who had paſſed a whole winter in noiſe 
ind ſmoke. The freſhneſs of the dews that lay 


D 4 upon 
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upon every thing about me, with the cool breath 
of the morning, which inſpired the birds with 
ſo many delightful initin&s, created in me the * 
ſame kind of animal pleaſure, and made my heart 
overflow with ſuch fecret emotions of joy and fa 


tisfaction as are not to be deſcribed or accounted I 
for. On this occaſion, I could not but refle& what 
upon a beautiful ſimile in Milton: A 
. e e Nomi 
As one who long in populous city font, chin 
Where houſes thick, and ſewers, annoy the air, ſy. . 


| Forth i uin g on a ſummer's morn, to breathe ef \ 
Among the pleaſant villages, and farms 

Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight: 

The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kint, II h f 


Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural found. ar 
Thoſe who are converſant in the writings 0 4 
polite authors, receive an additional entertain- 50 

ment from the country, as it revives in thei boo 
memories thoſe charming deſcriptions with which * 
ſuch authors do frequently abound. gen 

1 was thinking of the foregoing beautiful fi» ho. 
mile in Milton, and applying it to myſelf, when prin 
I obſerved to the windward of me a black cloud they 

falling to the earth in long trails af rain, which they 
made me betake myſelf for ſhelter to a houſe that 
which I faw at a little diſtance from the place thar 
where I was walking. As I fat in the porch, I At 


heard the voices of two or three perſons, who 
ſermes 
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ſeemed very earneſt in diſcourſe. My curioſity 
was raiſed when I heard the name of Alexander 


the Great and Artaxerxes; and as their talk 


ſeemed to run on ancient herds, I concluded 


there could.not be any ſecret in it; for which 
reaſon I thought I might very Fairly liſten to 
what they ſaid. 


After ſeveral parallels between great men, 


which appeared to me altogether groundleſs and 
chimerical, I was furprized to hear one ſay, that 
he valued the Black Prince more than the duke 
of Vendoſme. How the duke of Vendoſme 
ſhould become a rival of the Black Prince's, I 


could not conceive: and was more. ſtartled when 
heard a ſecond affirm with great vehemence, 


that if tbe emperor of Germany was not going 


off, he ſhould like bim better than either of 


them. He added, That though the ſeaſon was 


ſo changeable, the duke of Marlborough was in 


blooming beauty. I was wondering to myſelf 
from whence they had received this odd intelli- 
gence, eſpecially when J heard them mention 
the names of ſeveral other great generals, as the 


prince of Heſſe, and the king of Sweden, who, 
they ſaid, were both running away. To which 


ich they added, what I entirely agreed with them in, 


Y that che crown of France was very weak, but 
chat the mareſchal Villars {till kept his colours. 


At laſt one of them told the company, if they 


would: go along with him, he would ſhew them 


Ds 


75 
ity 
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A chiitiney: ſweeper and a painted lady in the 
ſame bed, which he was ſure would: very much 
pleaſe them. The ſhower which had driven 
them, as well as myſelf, into the houſe, was h 
now over: and as they were paſſing by me into uy 
the garden, I aſked them to let me be one- by 7 
their company. we f 
The gentleman of the houſe told me, 171 * 
delighted in flowers, it would be worth my 
while, for that he believed he could ſhew me 8 
ſuch a blow of tulips as was not to be matched a 
in the whole country. | q 7 
l accepted the offer, and immediately found 
that they had been talking in terms of gardening; "6 
and that the kings and generals they had men- 52 
tioned were only fo many tulips, to which the 
a gardeners, according to their uſual cuſtom, had il *** 
given ſuch * wes and appeNatrons of ho. 2 
Oy thi 
I was very mark pleaſed and aſtoniſtied at the b 
glorious ſhow of theſe gay vegetables, that aroſe 
in great profuſion on all the banks about us, 8 
Sometimes I conſidered them with the eye of an wn 
ordinary ſpectator as ſo many beautiful objects, 
varniſhed over with a natural glofs, and ftained H 
with ſuch a variety of colours, as are not to be 
equalled in any artificial dyes or tincture. 5 
Sometimes I conſidered every leaf as an elabo- © 
rate piece of tiſſue, in which the threads and fi- 
bres were woven 8 into different configu- N 


rations, 
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rations, which gave a different colouring to the 
light as it glanced on the ſeveral parts of the ſur- 
face. Sometimes I- conſidered the whole bed 
of tulips, according to the notion of the greateſt 
mathematician and philoſopher that ever lived, 
as a multitude of optic inſtruments, deſigned 
for the ſeparating light into all thoſe various co- 


jours of which it is compoſed. 
I was awakened out of theſe my Shiloſophical. 


ſpeculations; by obſerving the company often 
ſeemed to laugh at me. 


I accidentally praiſed 
a-tulip as one of the fineſt that I ever ſaw; upon 
which they told me, it was a common fool's 

coat. Upon that I praiſed a ſecond, which it 
ſeems was but another kind of fool's coat. I had 
the ſame fate with two or three more; for which 

reaſon I deſired the owner of the garden to let 
me know which were the fineſt of the flowers, 


for that I was ſo unſkilful' in the art; that! 


thought the moſt beautiful were the molt valu- 
able, and that thoſe which had the gayeſt colours 
were the moſt beautiful. The gentleman ſmiled 
at my ignorance: he ſeemed a very plain honeſt. 


man, and a perſon of good ſenſe, had not his 


head been touched with that diſtemper which 
Hippocrates calls the Tulippo-Mania, Toxinwoux- 
„e; inſomuch that he would talk very rationally 


on any ſubject in the world but a tulip, 


He told me, that he valued the bed of flowers 5 


which hy before us, and was not above twenty 
| D 6 yards 


he would the beſt hundred acres of land in Eng: 
land; and added, that it would have been worth 
twice the money it is, if a fooliſh cook - maid of 
bis had not almoſt ruined him the laſt winter, 


den, and make as many viſits to a ſpot of daifics, 


bloſſom within a mile of me which I am not ac- 
| quainted with, or ſcarce a daffodil or cowſlip 
that withers away in my neighbourhood without 


with an unſpeakable pleaſure, not without re- 
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yards in length, and two in breadth, more thay made 
jets 
"3 
Nc 


by miſtaking an handful of tulip roots for an heap 


of onions, and by that means, ſays he, made me 
a diſh of -pottage, that coſt me above 1600 lil 7 
ſterling, He then ſhewed me what he thought [ 


the fineſt of his tulips, which I found received 
all their value from their rarity and oddneſs, 
and put me in mind of your great fortunes 


which are not always the greateſt beauties, 


J have often looked upon it as a piece of hap» 


pinefs, that I have nevet fallen into any of theſe 
fantaſtical taſtes, nor eſteemed any thing the 


more for its being uncommon and hard to be 


met with. For this reaſon, I look upon the 


whole country in ſpring-time.as a ſpacious gar- 


or a bank of violets, as a floriſt does to his bor- 
ders and parterres. There is not a buſh in 


my miſſing it. I walked home in this temper 
of mind through ſeveral fields and meadows 


\. By PI Gas am 


4 on the bounty of anden, which has 
made 
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made the moſt pleaſing and moſt beautiful ob- 
jets the moſt ordinary and common. 


S t. . ee. 


No. 220. Tossoar, September 5. 1710. 


Inſani Ms t Equus iniqute,  _ 
Vera _ fatis eft, virtutem ſi petat ipſam. 
Hor. Ep. 6. lib. 1. ver. 15. 


Eon virtue, a purſu'd with warmth ex- 
| treme, 


Turns into vice, and fools the ſage? 8 Gn, 
| FRANCIS, 


| From my awn apartment, September 4- 


AVING received many letters filled with- 
compliments and acknowledgments for 
my late uſeful diſcovery of the political barome- 
ter, I ſhall here communicate to the public an 
account of my eccleſiaſtical thermometer, the 
latter giving as manifeſt prognoſtications of the 
changes and revolutions in church, as the for- 
mer does of thoſe in ſtate, and both of them be- 
ing abſolutely neceſſary for every prudent ſubject 
who is. reſolved to * what he has, and get 
what be can, | 
The church. thermometer, which x am now 
to 
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to treat of, is ſuppoſed to 1450 been invented 
in the reign of Henry the eighth, about the time 
when that religious prince put ſome to death for 
owning the pope's ſupremacy, and others for de- 
nying tranſubſtantiation. I do not find, how: 
ever, any great uſe made of this inſtrument, til 
it fell into the hands of a learned and vigilant 
prieſt or miniſter, for he frequently wrote him- 
ſelf both one and the other, who was ſome time 
vicar of Bray. This gentleman lived in his vi- 
carage to a good old age; and after having ſeen 
_ ſeveral ſucceſſions of his neighbouring clergy ei- 
ther burnt or baniſhed, departed this life with the 
ſatisfaction of having never deſerted his flock, and 
died vicar of Bray. As this glaſs was firſt de- 


ſigned to calculate the different degrees of heat 


in religion, as it raged't in popery, or as it cooled 
and grew temperate. in the reformation, it was 
marked at ſeveral diſtances, after the manner 
our ordinary thermometer is to this day, viz, 
Extreme hot, Sultry hot, Very hot, Hot, Warm, 
Temperate, Cold. Juſt jreezing, Frofts Hard frefs 
_ Creat freft, Extreme cold. 

It is well known, that Torricellius, the in- 
ventor of the common weather-glaſs, made the 
experiment in a long tube which held thirty-two 
foot of water; and that a more modern virtuo- 
ſo finding ſuch a machine altogether unwieldy 
and uſeleſs, and conſidering that thirty-two 
inches of quickſlver weighed as much as ſo ma- 


7 


7 1 F of 


ny foot of water in a tube of the ſame circumfes 
rence, invented that ſizeable inſtrument which 
is now in uſe. After this manner, that I might 

adapt the thermometer I am now ſpeaking of to 

the preſent: conſtitution of our church, as divided 
into High and Low, I have made ſome neceſſa- 
ry variations both in the tube and the fluid it 
contains. In the firſt place, I ordered a tube to 
be caſt in a planetary hour, and took care to ſeal 
it hermetically, when the ſun was in conjunction 
with Saturn. I then took the proper precau- 

tions about the fluid, which-is a compound of 
two very different liquors: one of them a ſpirit 
drawn ont of a ſtrong heady wine; the other a 
particular ſort of rock water, colder than ice, 
and clearer than cryſtal. The ſpirit is of a ted 

fiery colour, and- ſo very apt to ferment, that 
unleſs it be mingled with a proportion of the 
water, or pent up very cloſe, it will burſt the 
veſſel that holds it, and fly up in fume and ſmoke. 
The water on the contrary is of ſuch a ſubtle. 
piercing cold, that unleſs it be mingled with a 
proportion of. the ſpirits, it will fink through al- 
moſt every thing that it is put into, and ſeems 


0. 220. 


to be of the ſame nature as the water mentioned 
by Quintus Curtius, which, ſays the biſtorian, 


could be contained in nothing but in the hoof, 


or, as the Oxford manuſeript has it, in the ſcull 
of an aſs. 
ing to the following figure, which I fet down at 


The thermometer is marked accord- 


length, | 
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uc not only 0 ir my reader a clear ide 
ol it, but alſo to fill up my paper. 


Ignorance. 
Perſecution. | | 1 
Wrath. | of pc 
real. | 3 ET. 
CHURCH. EE 
Mederation. 33 | the 
 Lukewarmneſs. 77 
Huadelity. | _ 
Jenorance. _ 4 


The reader will obſerve that the church is 2 
" placed in the middle point of the glaſs, between V. 
Zeal and Moderation, the fituation in which ſhe i * 
always flouriſhes, and in which every good 
Engliſhman wiſhes her who is a friend to the con- 
flitution of his country. However, when it 
mounts to Zeal, it is not amiſs; and when it 
inks to Moderation, is ſtill in a moſt admirable 
temper. The worſt of it is, that when once it 
begins to rife, it has ſtill an inclination to a- 
fcend, inſomuch that it is apt to climb from 
Zeal to Wrath, and from Wrath to Perſecution, 
which always ends in Ignorance, and very often 
proceeds from it. In the ſame manner it fre- 
quently takes its progreſs through the lower half 
l of the glaſs ; and when it has a tendency to fall, 
5 vill 3 deſcend ftom Moderation to Luke- 

15 warmneſs, 
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-armnels, and from Lukewarmneſs to Infidelity, | 
which very often terminates in * and 
always proceeds from it. 

It is a com mon obſervation, that the ordinary 
thermometer will be affected by the breathing 
of people who are in the room where it ſtands; 
and indeed it is al moſt incredible to conceive 
how the glaſs I am now deſcribing will fall by 
the breath of a multitude crying Popery; or on 
the contrary, how it will rife when the fame 
multitude, as it ſometimes happens, cry out in 
the fame breath, he Ghrerch is in danger. 

As ſoon as I had finiſhed this my glaſs, has 
u jj juſted it to the above-mentioned ſcale of reli- 
cen gion, that I might make proper experiments 
ſhe with it, I carried it under my cloak to ſeveral 
oo coffee - houſes, and other places of reſort about 
on. this great city. At St. James's coffee · houſe, 

je che liquor ſtood at Moderation ; but at Wills's 

i to my extreme ſurprize, it ſubſrſted to the very | 
de loweſt mark on the ;glafs. At the Grecian it 
ir mounted but juſt one point higher ; at the Rain» 
a- & bow it ſtill aſcended two degrees: Child's fetch» 
med it up to Zeal, and other adjacent coffee - hou- 
b, fes to Wrath. 

It fell into the lower half of the glaſs as 1 


* 220; 
r ide 


1 ſtayed about the Change, as alſo whilſt I paſ- 
ſed by the Bank. And here I cannot but take 
notice, 


went further into the city, till at length it ſettled > 
at Moderation, where it continued all the time 
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notice; that through the whole courſe of my res 
marks, I never obſerved my glaſs to riſe at the 
ſame time that the ſtocks did. | 
To complete the experiment, I. prevailed vp. 
on a friend of mine, who works under me in 
the occult ſciences, to make a progreſs with my 
glaſs through the whole iſland of Great Britain; 
and after his return, to preſent me with a regi- 
ſter of his obſervations. I guefled before -band 
nat the temper of ſeveral places he paſſed through; 
by the characters they have had, time out of mind. 
Thus that facetious divine, Dr. Fuller, ſpeaking tog 
of the town of Banbury, near a hundred yeats ner 
ago, tellssus, it was a place famous for cakes Ill + * 
and zeal, which I find by my glaſs is true to 
| this day as to the latter part of this deſcription z 
though I muſt: confeſs, it is not in the ſame re · 
putation for cakes that it was in the tune of that 
lüearned author: and thus of other places. In 
ſhort, I have now by me, digeſted in an alpha- 
bet ical order, all the counties, corporations and 
boroughs in Great Britain, with their reſpective 
ne. as they ſtand related to my thermome- 
: but this I- ſhall keep to myſelf, becauſe I 
| wen by no means do any thing that may com 
to influence any enſuing elections. 
Ihe point of doctrine which I would propa- 
gate by this my invention, is the ſame which 
was long ago advanced by that able teacher Ho- 
race, out: of. whom I have taken my text for this 
diſcourſe: 2. 
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diſcourſe : we ſhould be careful not to overſhoot 
ourſelves in the purſuits even of virtue. Whe> 
ther-Zeal or Moderation be the point we aim at, 
let us keep fire out of the one, and froſt out of 
the other. But alas! the world is too wiſe to 
want ſuch a precaution. The terms High Church 
and Low Church, as commonly uſed, do not 
ſo much denote a principle, as they diſtingyiſh a 
party: They are like words of battle, that have 
nothing to do with their original ſignification, 
but are only given out to keep a body of men 
together, and to let them know friends from e- 
nemies. 

I muſt confeſs, I have confidertd with fome 
little attention the influence which the opinions 
of thefe great national ſeCts have upon their 


practice; and do look upon it as one of the un- 


zecountable things of our times, that multitudes 
of honeſt gentlemen, who entirely agree in their 
lives, ſhould take it in their hens to- differ- in 
their refigions" | | 


& 
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Materiam  ſupera bat opus. — 
nr Met. lib. 2. ver. & 


The matter ere not the artifis Kill. 
R, WIXXX. 


* 


| ws, my _ apartment, September 1 3. 


T is my cuſtom in a dearth of news, to en- 

> teftain myſelf with thoſe collections of ad- 
vertiſements that appear at the end of all our 
public prints. Theſe I-confider as accounts of 
news from the little world, in the ſame manner 
that the foregoing parts of the paper are from 
| the great. If in one we hear that a fovereign 
prince is fled from his capital city, in the other 
we hear of a tradeſman who hath ſhut up his 
ſhop, and run away. If in one we find the vice 
| tory of a general, in the other we ſee the deſer- 
tion of a private foldier. I mult confeſs, 1 have 
a certain weakneſs in my temper, that is often 
very much affected by theſe little domeſtic 
| occurrences, and have frequently been caught 


with tears in my Eyes Over a | melancholy ad ver- 
tiſement. 


But 
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But to conſider this ſubject in its moſt ridi- | 
ES culous lights, advertiſements are of great uſe to 
the vulgar: firſt of all, as they are inſtruments 
of ambition. A man that is by no means big 
enough for the Gazette, may eaſily creep into 
the advertiſements; by which means we often 
r. 6 Je an apothecary in the ſame paper of news with 
a plenipotentiary, or a running- footman with an 
ambaſſador. An advertiſement from Picadilly 
goes down to poſterity, with an article from 
Madrid; and John Bartlett of Good-man's Fleids 


224 
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Nx. 


of Germany. Thus the fable tells us, that the 
en- vren mounted as bigh as the eagle, by ng E 
ad. WW £P0n his back. 


ur A ſecond ale which this ſort of writings have 
of been turned to in late years, has been the ma- 
* nagement of controverſy, inſomuch that above 
m belf the advertiſements one meets with now-a- 
zn days are purely polemical. The inventors of 
or Straps for Razors have written againſt one ano- 

1 ther this way for ſeveral years, and that with 
great bitterneſs; as the whole argument pro and 
: con in the cafe of the Morning Gowns is ſti}l | 
- carried on after the ſame manner. I need not 


mention the ſeveral proprietors of Dr. Ander- 
ſon's pills; nor take notice of the many ſatiri- 
cal works of this nature ſo frequently publiſhed 
by Dr, Clark, who has had the confidence to 
advertiſe upon that learned knight, my very 

worthy 


is celebrares 3 in the ſame paper with the emperor .- 
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worthy riend, Sir William Read: But 1 ſhall 
not interpoſe in their quarrel; Sir William can 
give him his own in advertiſements, that, in the 
judgment of the impartial, are as well a as 
the doctor's. 
The third and laſt uſe of theſe writings i, 
to inform the world where-they may be furniſh- 
ed with almoſt every thing that is neceſſary for 
life. If a man has pains in his head, cholics 
in his bowels, or ſpots in his clothes, he may 
| here meet with proper cures and remedies. IK 
2 man would recover a wiſe or a horſe that is 
ſtolen or ſtrayed; if he wants new ſermons, elec- 
tuaries, aſſes milk, or any thing elſe, either for 
bis body or his mind, this i is the Face. to look 
for them in. 
The great art in writing „ is the 
ending out a proper method to catch the read- 
er's eye, without which a good thing may paſs 
over unobſerved, or be loſt among commiſſions 
of bankruptcy. Aſteriſks and hands were former- 
ly of great uſe for this purpoſe. Of late years, 
the NM. B. has been much in faſhion; as alſo 
little cuts and figures, the invention of which 
we mult aſcribe to the author of ſpring truſſes. 
I muſt not here omit the blind Italian charac- 
ter, which being ſcarce legible, always fixes 
and detains the eye, and gives the curious reader 
ſomething like the latisfaction of prying into a 
ſecret. 


. 
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But the great ein in an advertiſer is chiefly 
ſeen in the ſtile which he makes uſe of. He is 
o mention the univerſal eſteem, or general repu- 
lation, of things that were never heard of. If 
ke is a phyſician or aſtrologer, he muſt change 
bis lodgings frequently, and (though he never 
aw any body in them beſides his own family) 
give public notice of it, For the information of 
the nebility and gentry. Since I am thus uſe- 
ſully employed in writing criticiſms on the 
works of theſe - diminutive authors, I muſt not 
paſs over in ſilence an advertiſement which has 
ately made its appearance, and is written alto- 
gether in the Ciceronian manner. It was ſent 
ok MW to me, with five ſhillings, to be inſerted among 

my advertiſements; but as it is a pattern of good 
he WE viiting in this way, I ſhall give it a place in the 
d. body of my paper.. 


ſe „F iow 
6 ' THE highett compound ſpirit of lavender, 
0 the moſt glorious, if the expreſſion may be uſed, 


enlivening ſcent and flavour that can poſſibly be, 
which ſo raptures the ſpirits, delights the guſt, 
| and gives ſuch airs to their countenance, as are 
not to be imagined but by thoſe that have tried 
it. The meaneſt ſort of the thing is admired by 
moſt gentlemen and ladies; but this far more, as 
by far it exceeds it, to the gaining among all a 
more than. common eſteem. It is ſold (in neat 


flint battles fat for the pocket) only at the Golden- 
+. AE 
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key i in Wharton's- court near Holborn- bars, for 
a 3 9. 6 d. with directions. | | 


At thi ſame time that I recommend the ſeve- 
ral flowers in which this ſpirit of lavender i 
wrapped up, if the expreſſion may be uſed, I can ¶ h 
not excuſe my fellow-labourers for admitting W h 
into their papers ſeveral uncleanly: advertiſe p. 
ments, not at all proper to appear in the work Wl Ne 
of polite writers. Among theſe I muſt reckonſW yo 
the Carminitive Wind-expelling pills. If the 
doctor had called them his carminitive pills, he 
bad done as clearly as any one could have wiſh- 
ed; but the ſecond word entirely deſtroys the 

| decency of the firſt, There are other abſurdi- 
ties of this nature ſo very groſs, that I dare not 
mention them; and ſhall therefore diſmiſs this 
ſubject, with a public admonition to Michael 
 Parrct, that he do not preſume any more to 
mention a certain worm he knows of, which, by 
the way, has grown ſeven foot in my memory; 
For, if I am not much miſtaken, it is the ſame 
that was but nine ſoot long about fix months 
ago. 3 3 | 
By the remarks I have here made, it plainly 
appears, that a collection of advertiſements is a 
kind of miſcellany ; the writers of which, con- 
| trary to all authors, except men of quality, give 
money to the bookſellers who publiſh their co- 
pies. The genius of the booklellers is chief- 
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ſhewn in his method of ranging and di- 


reſting their little tracts. The laſt paper J 


ook up in my hands, places them 1 in the fol- 


oving order. 


The true Spaniſh blacking for 1 Re. 

The beautifying cream for the face, etc. 

Peaſe and plaiſters, etc. 

Nectar and ambroſia, efc. 

Four freehold tenements of * . per ans 

5 num, etc. 

*,* The preſent ſtate of England, etc. 

+ þ Annotations upon the Tatler, ec. 

A commiſſion of bankrupt being awarded a- 
ganlt B, L. vonellers etc. 
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No. 226. SATURDAY, September 19. 1710 
— zuvenis quondam, nunc Fæmina Ceneus, 
Rurſus et in veterem ſato revcluto ſiguram. 

| ViRG. An. 6. ver. 448, 


 Cxneus, a woman once, and once a man; 
Put ee in the ſex ſhe wel began. 
15 Dres 


From my own apartment, September 18 . 


T is one of the deſigns of this paper to tranl- 

| mit to poſterity an account of every thing 
that is monſtrous in my own times. For this 
reaſon I ſhall here publiſh to the world the life 
olf a perſon who was neither man nor woman, as 
written by one of my ingenious correſpondents, 
who ſeems to have imitated Plutarch in that 
multifarious erudition, and thoſe occaſional dit- 
ſertations, which has wrought into the body of 
his hiſtory, The life I am putting out, is that 
of Margery, alias John Young, commonly known 
by the name of Dr. Young, who, as the town 
very well knows, was a woman that praCtiſed 
5 Phy ſic 1 in man's eien and after having had two 


wives 


22 6. 


unce. 


ll 3 1 R, 
5 As «I HERE make bold to eite you wich a 
„mort account of the famous doctor Young's 


n. W' life, which you may call, if you pleaſe, a ſe- 


48. cond part of the farce of the Sham Doctor. 


„This perhaps will not ſeem ſo ſtrange to you, 


« who, if I am not miſtaken, have ſome where 
mentioned with honour your ſiſter Kirleus, 
as a praCtitioner both in phyſic and aſtrology : 
but in the common opinion of mankind, a 


ing a creature as a centaur that practiſed phy- 


n. ' fic in the days of Achilles, or as king Phys 
ing ein the Rehearſal. Aeſculapius, the great 
this W' ſounder of your art, was particularly famous 


life for his beard, as we may conclude from the 


behaviour of a tyrant, who is branded by 
"ts, “ heathen hiſtorians as guilty both of ſacrilege 


bat WW" and blaſphemy, having robbed the ſtatue of 
dil. Aeſculapius of a thick buſhy golden beard, 
' of MW and then alledged for his excuſe, That it was 
bat WW a ame t/ .t the ſon ſhould have a beard when 
wi WW" his father Apollo had none. This latter in- 
wn WW flance indeed ſeems ſomething to favour a fe- 


ſed MW male profeſſor, fince, as I have been told, the 
wo ' antient ſtatues of Apollo are generally made 
ves with the head and face of a woman: nay I 
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wives and ſeveral children, died about a month 


(She- quack is altogether as ſtrange and aſtoniſn- 
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„e TATLER WW 
„ have been credibly informed by thoſe wh 


« have ſeen them both, that the famous Apel“ bu 


ein the Belvidera did very much reſemble . 
 « Young. Let that be as it will, che doctor wi 
4 kind of Amazon in phyſic, that made as gte 
d devaſtations and flaughters as any of out 
chief heroes in the art, and was as fatal t 
„the Engliſh in theſe our days, as the ft 
L mous Joan d'Arc was in Wein of our fore 

56 fathers. —- 
do not fd; any ; thing ae in the 
« life I am about to write till the year 1695, i 
which time the doctor being about twenty 
three years old, was brought to bed of a ba 
© tard child. The ſcandal of ſuch a misfortunt 
gave ſo great uneaſineſs to pretty Mrs. Peggy 
(for that was the name by which the dodo 
e was then called) that ſhe left her family, and 
followed her lover to London, with a fixet 
„ reſolution ſome way or other to recoveryhe 
66 loſt reputation; but inſtead of changing he 
life, which one would have expected from ſ 
good a diſpoſition of mind, ſhe took it in he 
head to change her ſex. This was ſoon dont 
& by the help of a ſword, and a pair of bret 
„ches. I have reaſon to believe, that her fir 
* defign was to turn man-mid-wiſe, having het 
s ſelf had ſome experience in thoſe affairs: but 
© thinking this too narrow a foundation for he 
s ſuture farvuncs ſhe wing bought her a gol 
button 
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« button coat, and ſet up for a phyſician, Thus 
« we ſee the ſame fatal mifcarriage in her youth 


% made Mrs. Young a doctor, that formerly | 


made one of the ſame ſex a pope. 


46 The doctor ſucceeded very well in his bu- : 
t ſineſs at firſt, but very often met with acci- 


« dents that diſquieted him. As he wanted 
that deep magiſterial voice, which gives au- 
« thority to a preſcription, and is abſolutely ne- 
« ceflary for the right pronouncing of thoſe 


« words, Take theſe pills, he unfortunately got 
© the nick name of the Squeaking Doctor. If 
« this ctrcumſtance alarmed the Doctor, there 


« was another that gave him no ſmall diſquiet, 
“ and very much diminiſhed his gains. In ſhort, 
«tre found” himſelf run down as a ſuperficial 
« prating quack, in all families that had at the 
* head of them a cautious father, or a jealous 


% huſband: Theſe would often complain a- 
® mong one another, that they did not like ſuch 
„% A ſmock-faced phyſician; though in truth 


* had they known how juſt he deſerved that 


„name, they would rather have favoured his 
practice, than have apptehended any thing 


c from it. 


© Such were the motives that determined 
„ Mrs, Young to change her condition, and take 


« in marriage a vittuous young woman, who liv- 


ed with her in good reputation, and made her 
"the father of a very pretty girl, But this part- 
VVV 
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« of her happineſs was ſoon. after deſtroyed by a 
c diſtemper which was too hard for our phyſ- 
« cian, and carried off his wife. The doCtor 
had not been a widow long, before he marti- 
ed his ſecond lady, with whom alſo he lived in 
© a good underſtanding. It ſo happened that 
« the doctor was with child at the ſame time 
that his lady was; but the little ones coming 
© both together, they paſſed. for twins, Ihe 
% doctor having entirely eſtabliſhed the reputa- 
tion of his manhood, eſpecially by: the birth 
of the boy of whom he had been lately deli- 
© yered, and who very much reſembles him, 
cc grew into good bulineſs, and was particular- 
40 ly famous for the cure of venereal diſtempers; 
« but would have had much more practice among 
© his own ſex, had not ſome of them been ſo un- 
e reaſonable as to demand certain proofs. of their 
© cure, which the doctor was not able to give 


« them. The florid blooming look, which gave 


© the doctor ſome uneaſinefs at firſt, inſtead of 
« betraying his. perſon, only recommended his 
« phyſic Upon this occaſion I cannot forbear 
© mentioning what I thought a very agreeable 
« ſurprize in one of Moliere's plays, where a 
« young woman applies herſelf to a ſick perſon 


{ in the habit of a quack, and ſpeaks to her pa- 


*« tient who was ſomething ſcandalized at the 
<« youth of his phyſician, to the following pur- 
« « poſe= —1 began to practiſe in the reign of 

Francis 


— ——— 
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Francis I. and am now in the hundred and fiſti- 
eth year of my age; but by the virtue of my me - 


i" dicaments, have maintained myſelf in the ſame 
beauty and freſbneſs I had at jifteen. For this 
i reaſon Hippocrates lays it down as a rule, that 
« a ſtudent in phyſic ſhould have a found. con- 


« titution, and a healthy look; which indeed 
i ſeems as neceſſary qualifications for a phylician, 


as a good life, and virtuous behaviour for a di · 


vine. But to return to our ſubject. About 
«* two years ago the doctor was very much af- 
i flicted with the vapours, which grew upon 
* him to ſuch a degree, that about ſix wecks 


« fince they made an end of him. His death 


« difcovered the diſguiſe he had acted under, 


© and brought him back again to his former ſex, 


« It is ſaid, that at his burjal the pall was held 
© up by ſix women of ſome falhion, The doc 


« cor left behind him a widow and two fathers 


6 leſs children, if they may be called fo, beſides. 


© the little boy before mentioned. In relation 


to whom we may ſay of the doctor, as the good 


old ballad, about the children in the wood, ſays 
6“ of the unnatural uncle, that he was father and 
ec mother both in one. Theſe are all the cir- 


« cumftances that I could. learn of doctor 
« Young's life, which might have given occaſi- 
on to many obſcene fictions: but as I know 
„ thoſe would never have gained a place in your 
; „paper, I have not troubled you with any im- 


1 © pertinence 
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« pertinence of that nature; have luck to the 
„truth very ſcrupulouſly, as 1 NEL do when! 
« ſubſcribe myſelf, 


81 R, youre, &e. 


I fhall ad, as a poſiſeript to this letter; that] 
am informed, the famous Saltero, who ſells col. 
fee in his muſæum at Chelſea, has by him a cu» 
rioſity which helped the doctor to carry on his 
5 impoſture, and will give fatisfaQtion to the euti · 
ous Inquirer. | | ND 
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No. 229. Tongan, September 26. 1710. 


Luſi tam meritis ſume ſuperbiam. 
Hon. Od. 30. lib. 3. ver. 13s 


— 


With conſcious pride 5 
Aſſume the honours juſtly thine, Francis. 


From my own apariment, September 23 , 


HE whole creation preys upon itſelf : eve - 

ry living creature is inhabited. A flea 

has a thouſand inviſible inſets that teaze him as 
he jumps from place to place, and revenge our 

quarrels upon him. A very ordinary microſcope 

ſhews us, that a louſe is itſelf a very louſy creas 

| ture. 
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ture. A whale, beſides thoſe ſeas and oceans in 
the ſeveral veſſels of his body, which ate filled 
with innumerable ſhoals of little animals, carries 
about ita whole world of inhabitants; infomuch 
taat, if we believe the calculations ſome have 
made, there are more living creatures, which are 
too ſmall for the naked eye to behold, about 
the leviathan, than there are of viſible crea» 
tures upon the face of the whole earth. Thus 
every nobler creature is as it were the baſis 


d + and ſupport of multitudes Oe” are his in- 
feriors. | | 
W This conſideration very much' comforts me; 


when I think on thoſe numberleſs vermin that 
feed upon this paper, and find their ſuſtenance 
out of it; I mean the ſmall wits and ſcribblers 
that every day turn a penny by nibbling at my lu- 
. cubrations. This has been ſo adfantageous to 
this little ſpecies of writers, that, if they do me 
Juſtice, I may expect to have my ſtatue erected 
in Grub-ſtreet, as being a common benefactor to 
that quarter. 

They ſay, when a fox it very much troubled 


with fleas, he goes intothe next pool, with a little 


lock of wool in bis mouth, and keeps his body 
under water till the vermin get into it, after 
which he quits the wool, and diving, leaves his 
tormentors to ſhift for themſelves, and get their 


livelihood where they can. I would have theſe 


gentlemen take care that I do not ſerve them af. 
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ter the ſame manner; for though I have hitherto 
kept my temper pretty well, it is not impoſſible 
but I may ſome time or other diſappear and 

u what will then become of them? Should 1 lay 
down my paper, what a famine would there be 
among the hawkers, printers, bookſellers and au— 
thors! jt would be like Dr. B—s's dropping his 
cloak, with the whole congregation hanging up- 
on the ſkirts of it. To enumerate ſome of theſe 
my doughty antagoniſts, I was threatened to be 
anſwered weekly Tit for Tat: I was undermin- 
ed by the Whiſperer, haunted by Tom Brown's 
SGboſt, ſcolded at by a Female Tatler, and ſlan- 
dered by another of the ſame charaCter, under 
the title of Atalantis. I have been annotated, 
retattled, examined, and condoled : but it being 
my ſtanding maxim, never to ſpeak ill of the 
dead; I ſhall let theſe authars reſt in peace, and 
take great pleaſure in thinking that L have ſome- 
times been the means of their getting a belly-full. 
When I ſee myſelf ſo ſurrounded by ſuch for- 
midable enemies, I often think of the knight of 
the Red Croſs in Spsaſer's Den of Error, who, 
after he has cut off the dragon's head, and left it 
wallowing in a flood of ink, ſees a thouſand mon- 
ſtrous reptiles making their attempts upon him, 


one with many heads, another with none, and all 
of them without eyes. 
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The ſame ſo fore annoyed has the knight, 
That well nigh choked with thæ deadly flinks, 

His forces fail, he can no longer fight; 

Whiſe courage when . the fiend . to 
: forink, 

She poured forth out 4 her belliſh fink | 
Her fruitful curſed ſpawn of ſerpents ſmall, 
Deſormed monſters, foul, and black as ink: 

Which ſwarming all about his legs did crall, 

And him emcombred fore, but could not burt 

no ' | | 

As gentle ſhepherd in oberer even 1 > 

When ruddy Phebus gins to welk in weſt; 
High on an hill, his flack to viewen wide, 

Marks which do bite their haſty ſupper beſt ;- 

A cloud of combrous gnats do him moleſt, 

All flriving to infix their feeble tings, 
That from their noyance he no where can reſt; 
But with his clowniſh hands their tender wings. 

He bluſheth oft, and oft doth mar their mur= 

murings. . | 


If ever I ſhould want ſuch a fry of little au- 
thors to attend me, I ſhall think my paper in a 
very decaying condition. They are like ivy a- 
bout an oak, which adorns the tree at the ſame 
time that it eats it; or like a great man's equi- 
page, that do honour to the perſon on whom they 
feed, For my part, when I ſee myſelf thus at- 
tacked, I. do not conſider my antagoniſts as malt» 

„ cious, 
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cious, but hungry, and therefore am reſolred ne · 
ver to take any notice of them. 
As for thoſe who detract from my bans 
without being prompted to it by an empty ſto- 
mach, in return to their cenſures I ſhall take 
| Pains to excel, and never fail to perſuade myſelf, M © 
=, that their enmity is a. but their envy 1 
ignorance. 
Give me leave to 00 like an old man 
and a moraliſt, with a ſable: 
The owls, bats, and ſeveral other birds of 
night, were one day got together in a thick ſhade, 
where they abuſed their neighbours in a very ſo- 
ciable manner, This ſatire at laſt fell upon the 1 
H 
v 
1 
I 
| 
f 


| ſun, whom they all agreed to be very trouble- 
ſome, impertinent, and inquiſitive. Upon which 
the ſun, who overheard them, fpoke to them af- 
ter this manner : Gentlemen, I wonder how you 
dare abuſe one that you know could in an inſtant 
ſcorch you up, and burn every mother's ſon of 
you: but the only anſwer I ſhall give you, or 
the revenge I ſhall take of you, is, to ſbine on. 
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No. 239. TavasDar, October Lo 1710: 


—Mecum certaſſe feretur ? 


Oviy Met. lib. 13. ver. 20. D 


ta name? 
Shall he contend with me to ge 8 Wrans: - 


From my own apartment, ohe, 18. 


' for an to criticiſe on the 
Ricci Grnax aha diſtinguiſhed 
| ſelf bo. his own performances. A Junge 
_— = 4 but an indifferent figure who ha 
Fi been known at the bar. Cicero was re. 
mA the eateſt orator of his age and 28 
3 he oy a book De Oratore; and Horace 


the greateſt poet before he publiſhed his Art of 


Hes naturally in any 

The obſervation ati | 

3 caſts his eye upon this laſt Hape r 

wn us he will find the criticiſms cp | 

293 end of his book, that is, after the 
in 


fineſt odes and ſatires in the Latin tongue. 


A modern, whoſe name I ſhall not mention, 4 


| becanſe would not make a filly 71 ſell, was 
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world with a ſword in his hand. His works put 
me in mind of the ftory that is told of a Ger: 
man monk, who- was taking a catalogue of a 
friend's library, and meeting with a Hebrew 
book in it, entered it under the title of, A bock 
that has the beginning where the end ſhould be, 
The author, in the laſt of his crudities, has a- 
maſſed together a heap of quotations, to prove that 
Horace and Virgil were both of them modeſter 
men than myſelf, and if his works were to live 
as long as mine, they might poſſibly give poſteri- 


ty a notion, that Iſaac Bickerſtafte was a very 
conceited old fellow, and as vain. a man as ei- 


ther Tully or Sir Francis Bacon. Had this ſeri- 
ous writer fallen upon me only, I could have 
over-looked it; but to ſee Cicero abuſed, is, I 
mult confeſs,. what I cannot bear. The cenſure he 
| Paſſes upon this great man runs thus: The itch 
of being very abuſive, is almoſt inſeparable from 
© vain-glory, Tully has theſe two faults in fo 


_ © high a degree, that nothing but his being the 


« belt writer in the world can make amends for 


them.“ The ſcurrilous wretch goes on to ſay 


I am as bad as Tully. His words are theſe ; 


and yet the Tatler, in his paper of September 


© 260th, has outdone him in both. He ſpeaks 
© of himſelf with more arrogance, and with more 
© inſolence of others.“ I am afraid, by his diſ- 
courſe, this gentleman has no more read Plutarch 
than he has Tully, If he had, he would have 


obſerved. 
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obſerved a paſſage in 11 6 1 he 
has with great delicacy diſtinguiſhed between 
two paſſions which are uſually complicated in 
human nature, and which an ordinary writer 
would not have thought of ſeparating. Not hav- 
ing my Greek ſpeCtacles by me, I thall quote the 
paſſage word for word, as I find it tranſlated to 
my hand. © Nevertheleſs, though he was in- 
« temperately fond of his own praiſe, yet he was 
very free from envying others, and molt libe- 
rally profuſe in commending both the ancients. 
e and his contemporaries, as is to be underſtood 
ie © by his writings; and many of thoſe ſayings 
i- are ſtill recorded, as that concerning Ariſtotle, 
ve « that he was a river of flowing gold: of Plato's 
1 dialogue, that if Jupiter were to ſpeak, he 
[= © would diſcourſe as he did. Theophraſtus he 
n « was wont to call his peculiar delight; and be- 
n ing aſked, which of Demoſthenes's orations 
© he liked beſt ? He anſwered, the longeſt. 
- And as for eminent men of his own time, 
£ « either for eloquence or philoſophy, there was 
( not one of them whom he did not, by writing 
« or ſpeaking favourably of, render more illuſtri- 
| © ous.* 
Thus the critic all us, That Siet was ex; 

ceſſively vain-glorious and abuſive; Plutarch, that 
he was vain, but not abuſive. Let the reader be- 
lie re which of them he pleaſes. | 


After this he complains to the world, that I 
call 
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eall him names; and that in my paſſion I aid, 
| He was a Flea,.a Louſe, an Owl, a Bat, a ſmall Ml bin, 
Wit, a Seribler, and a Nibler. When he has thus in t 
deſpoken his reader's pity, he falls into that ad- who 
mirable vein of mirth, which I ſhall ſer down at Wl bes 
length, it being an exquiſite piece of raillery, and 
and written in great gaiety of heart. Aſtet ; 
de this liſt of names,” (viz. Flea, Louſe, Owl, 
Bat, etc.) © I was ſurpriſed to hear him ſay, that 
he has hitherto kept his temper pretty well; I 
1 wonder how he will write when he has loſt his 
«tempet !'I ſuppoſe as he is now very angty 
« and unmannerly,. he will then be exceeding 
©-courteous and good-humoured.“ If I can out- 
live this raillery, I ſhall be able to beat af 
thing. | 
There is a method of criticiim made uſe of by 
this author, (for I ſhall take care how I-call him 
a ſcribler again) which may turn into ridicule 
any work that was ever written, wherein there 
is a variety of thoughts: this the reader will 
| obſerve in the following words; He, meaning. 
me, “ is ſo intent upon being ſomething extra- | 
* grdinaty, that he ſcarce knows what he would 
« he; and is as fruitful in his fimiles, as a bro- 
ae ther of his whom I lately took notice of. In 
| © the. compaſs of a few lines he compares him- 
s ſelf to a fox, to Daniel Burgeſs, to the knight 
of the red croſs, to an oak with ivy about it, 
as * and to a . man with an equipage.“ I 
Waal 
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think myſelf as much honoured by being joined 
in this part of his paper with the gentleman 
whom he here calls my brother, as I am in the 
beginning of it by being mentioned with Horace 
and Virgil. 

It is very hard that a man cannot publich ten 
papers without ſtealing from himſelf; but to 
ſhew you that this is only a knack of writing, 


and that the author is got into a certain road of 
criticiſm, I ſhall fet down his remarks on the 


works of the gentleman whom he here glances 
upon, as they ſtand in his 6th paper, and deſire 
the reader to compare them with the foregoing 
paſſage upon me. 

In thirty lines his patron is a river, the Pri- 


„mum Mobile, a pilot, a victim, the ſun, any 


thing, and nothing. He beſtows increaſe, con- 


« ceals his ſource, makes the machine move, 
t teaches to ſteer, expiates our offences, raiſes 


© yapours, and looks larger as he ſets.” 
What poem can be ſaſe from this ſort of ctiti- 
eiſm? I think I was never in my life ſo much 


offended as at a wag whom I once met with in 
a coffee-houſe : he had in his hand one of the 
miſcellanies, and was reading the following ſhort 
copy of verſes, which without flattery to the au- 


thor, is, I think, as beautiful in its ** as any 
ane in the Engliſh tongue. 


Flavia 
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Flavia the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy, 
Can with ref, leſs art employ. 
This fan in meaner hands would prove 
An engine of ſmall force in love ; 
But ſbe with ſuch an air and mein, 
Net to be told or ſafely ſeen, 
Directs its wanton motions /o, 
That it wounds more than Cupid's bow © 
_ Gives coolneſs to the matchleſs dame, 
To every other breaſt a flame. 


| When this coxcomb had done reading them, 
hey day! ſays he, what inſtrument is this that 
Flavia employs in ſuch a manner as is not to be 
told, or ſafely ſeen? In ten lines it is a toy, a 
Cupid's bow, a fan, and an engine in. love. It 
has wanton motions, it wounds, it cools, and in» 
„endet. 15 

Bauch criticiſms make a man of ſenſe fick, and 

a fool merry. 

The next paragraph of the paper we are talk- 
ing of, falls upon ſome body whom I am at a loſs 
to gueſs at: but I find the whole invective turns 
upon a man who, it ſeems, has been impriſoned 
for debt. Whoever he was, 1 moſt heartily pity 
bim; but at the ſame time muſt put the Exami- 
ner in mind, that notwithſtanding he is a critic, 
he ſtill ought to remember he is a Chriſtian. 
Poverty was never thought: a proper ſubject of 
ridicule; 5 


E 


it 


ie) 
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ridicule ; and I do not remember . Lever met 


with a ſatire upon a beggar. 


As for thoſe little retortings of my own ex- 
preſſions, of being dull by deſign, witty in October, 
ſoining, excelling, and ſo forth; they are the 


common cavils of every witling who has no other 
method of ſhewing his parts, - but of little 


variations and repetitions of the man's words 


whom he attacks. | 


But the truth of it is, che paper . me, 


not only in this particular, but in its very eſſenee, 
is like Ovid's echo: 

— ue SEND lequenti, 

Nec prior ipſa loqui didicit 


Sas Met. lib. 3. ver. 357. 


She who i in other wards Las Glenee . 


Nor ſpeaks herſelf but when another ſpeaks. 


Appisox. 


I ſhould not have deſerved the * of a 
Cenſor, had I not animadverted upon the above» 
mentioned author by a gentle chaſtiſement: But 


I know my reader will not pardon me, unleſs I 


declare, that nothing of this nature for the future, 


unleſs it be written with ſome wit, ſhall divert 


me from my care of the public, 
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fs populum W 
9 Pe xs. Sat. 3. ver. 30. 


: Such pageantry be to the people ſhown : 2 
"TAO boaſt thy horſe's n and thy own. 
5 Drrpxx. 


Frem my own apartment, Ofober 20. 


DO not remember that in any of my lucubra- 
tions I have touched upon that uſeful ſcience 

of phyſic, notwithitanding I have declared myſelf 
more than once # profeſſor of it. I have indeed 
Joined the ſtudy of aſtrology with it, becauſe I 
never knew a phyſician recommend himſelf to 
the public who had not a ſiſter art to embelliſh 
his knowledge in medicine. It has been common- 
ly obſerved in compliment to the ingenious of 
our profeſſion, that Apollo was the god of verſe 
as well as phyſic; and in all ages the moſt cele» 
brated practitioners of our country were the par- 
ticular farourites of the muſes. Poetry to phyſic- 
is indeed like the gilding to a pill; it makes 
the art ſhine, and covers the ſeverity of the doc- 
tor with the agreeableneſs of the ee, 
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The very foundation of poetry is good ſenſe, 
if we may allow Horace to be Judge of the art. 


Seribendi recte ſapere ft, et principium, et fab: 


Hon. Ars Poet. ver. 309. 


Sound judgment i is the ground of writing well. 


Ro5CoMMONe | 


And if ſo, we have din to believe; that 


the ſame man who writes well can preſcribe 


well, if he has applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
both. Beſides, when we ſee a man making pro- 
feſſion of two different ſciences, it is natural for 
us to believe he is no pretender in that which 


we are not judges of, when we find him ſkilful 
in that which we underſtand. 

Ordinary quacks and charlatans are thoroughly 
ſenſible how neceſſary it is to ſupport themſelves 


by theſe collateral affiſtances, and therefore al- 
ways lay their claim to ſome ſupernumerary ac- 


compliſhments which are wholly foreign to their 
profeſſion. 


About twenty years ago, it was ;wpolidic to 


walk the ſtreets without having an advertiſement 


thruſt into your hand of a doctor whe was arriv- 


: ed at the knowledge of the green and red dragon, 


and had diſcovered the female fern ſeed. No body 


ever knew what this meant; but the green and 


red dragon amuſed. the people, that the doctor 
lived 
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| lived very comfortably upon them. About the 
ſame time there was paſted a very hard word up- 
on every corner of the ſtreets. This, to the beſt 
of my remembrance, was 


TETRACHTMAGOGON, 


which Gow great ſhoals of ſpectators ala it, 


who read the bill that it introduced with un- 
ſpeakable curioſity; and when they were ſick, 
would have no body but this learned man for 
their phyſician, 

I once received an ten of one who 


Rudicd thirty years by candle-light for the good 


of his countrymen. He might have ſtudied twice 
as long by day-light, and never have been taken 
notice of: but elucubrations cannot be over- va- 
| kued, There are ſome who have gained them- 


ſelves great reputation for phyſic by their birth, 


as the ſeventh ſon of a ſeventh ſon ; and others 


by not being born at all, as the Unborn Doctor, 


who, I hear, is lately gone the way of his pati- 


ents, having died worth five hundred pounds 
per annum, though he was not born to a half- 


penny, 


My i ingenious friend doctor Saffold ſucceeded 


my old contemporary doctor Lilly in the ſtudies 
both of phyſic and aſtrology, to which he added 
that of poetry, as was to be ſeen both vpon the 


ſign where he lived, and 1 in the bills which he 


diſtri- 


diſt 
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the 
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Jiftributed, oa was (roared by door Caſe, 
who eraſed the verſes of his predeceſſor out of 
the ſign · poſt, and ſubſtituted in their ſtead two 
of his own, which were as follows: 2 


Within this Slice 
Lives doctor Caſe. 


He is ſaid to have got more by this diſtich, 
than Mr. Dryden did by all his works. There 
would be no end of enumerating the ſeveral 
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imaginary perfections and unaccountable artifices it 
2 by which this tribe of men enſnare the minds of #3 
[ the vulgar, and gain crouds of admirers. I have 3 
EZ ſeen the whole front of a mountebank's ſtage from 19 


ene end to the other faced with patents, certifi- 


— 


1 


= 
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cates, medals, and great ſeals, by which the ſe- 1 
veral princes of Europe have teſtified their parti» Fl 


cular reſpect and eſteem for the doctor. Every 

great man with a ſounding title has been his pa- 
tient. I believe I have ſeen twenty mountebanks 

that have given phyſic to the Czar of Muſcovy. 
The great duke of Tuſcany eſcapes no better. 

The elector of Brandenburg was likewiſe a very 

good patient. 

This great condeſcenſion of the doctor draws 
upon him much good-will from his audience; 
and it is ten to one, but if any of them be 
troubled with an aching tooth, his ambition 


will prompt him to get it drawn by : a perſon who 
hes 
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has bad ſo many princes, kings, and - ene 


under his hands. 


I muſt not leave this ſubject without obſery- 
ing, that as phyſicians are apt to deal in poetry, 


et ir 

apothecaries endeavour to recommend themſelves hy 
by oratory, and are therefore without controverſy the 1 
the moſt eloquent perſons in the whole Britiſh N cont 
nation. I would not willingly diſcourage any guck 
of the arts, eſpecially that of which I am an proc 
humble profeſſor; but I muſt confeſs, for the proc 
good of my native country, 1 could wiſh there N fach 
might be a ſuſpenſion of phylic for ſome years, prof 
that our kingdom, which has been ſo much ex- part 


hauſted by the wars, might have leave to recruit 
itſelf. 
As for myſelf, the only phyſic which has 
brought me ſafe to almoſt the age of man, and 
which I preſcribe to all my friends, is abſtinence, 
This is certainly the beſt phyſic for prevention, 
and very often the moſt effeQual againſt the pre- 
ſent diſtemper. In thort, my Ps is, Take 
nothing. 

Were the body politic to be pbyficked like 
particular perſons, I ſhould venture to preſcribe 
to it after the ſame manner. I remember when 
our whole ifland was ſhaken with an earthquake 
ſome years ago, there was an impudent mounte- 
bank who ſold pills, which (as he told the coun- 
try people) were very good againſt an earthquake, 
It may perhaps be thought as abſurd to preſcribe 

a dict 


Th 
ele 
vot 


gil 


a diet for the allaying popular commotions, and 
national ferments. But I am verily perſuaded, 


that if in ſuch a caſe a whole people were to en- 

et into a courſe of abſtinence, and eat nothing 
but water-gruel for a fortnight, it would abate 
the rage and animolity of parties, and not alittle 
en to the cure of a diſtracted nation. 
Such a faſt would have a natural tendency to the 


procuring of thoſe ends for which a faſt is uſually 


proclaimed. If any man has a mind to enter on 
ſuch- a voluntary abſtinence, it might not be im- 
proper to give him the caution of Pythagoras in 


particulars 


Abſline a fabis. 
2 Abſtain from beans, - 


That is, ſay the interpreters, meddle not with 
elections, beans having been made uſe of by the 
voters among the Athenians 1 in the choice of ma- 


piltrates. 
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Tafert /e ſeptis nebula, mirabile diftu = Is 


Per medios, nes: ac viris, neque cernitur ulli. Nfible 
VIRCG. Ain. 4. ver. 443. in th 


Conceal'd i in lads) prodigious to relate! Cice 

He mix'd, unmark'd, among the buſy throng, W** 1 

—ů —— V— and paſs'd unſeen along. 
Durpxx, 


From my own apartment, Ofteber 27. 


] HAVE ſomewhere made mention of Gyges's 
ring, and intimated to my reader, that it 
was at preſent in my poſſcſſion, though I have Neian 
not ſince made any uſe of it. The tradition |ſath 
concerning this ring is very romantic, and taken te 

notice of both by Plato and Tully, who each of 
- them make an admirable uſe of it for the ad- 
vancement of morality. This Gyges was the 
maſter ſhepherd.to king Candaules. As he was 
wandering over the plains of Lydia, he ſaw a 


great chaſm in:the carth, and had the curioſity athe 

to enter in. After having deſcended pretty fat Wy | 

into it, he found the ſtatue of an horf: in braſs, {va 

with doors in the ſides of it. Upon opening of May: 
TT ; them, 
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them, he found the body of a dead man bigger 


he took off, and put it upon his own. The 
virtues of it were much greater than he at firſt 


imagined; for upon his going into the aſſem- 
bly of ſhepherds, he obſerved, that he was in vi- 


I, ſible when he turned the ſtone of the ring with- 


. in the palm of his hand, and viſible when he | 


turned it towards his company. Had Plato and 


Cicero been as well verſed in the occult ſciences 


25 I am, they would have found a great deal of 
myſtic learning in this tradition; but it is im- 
poſſible for an adept to be underſtood * one who 
is not an adept. 

As for myſelf, I have with much ſtudy and 


yſelf inviſible, and by that means conveying 
myſelf where I pleaſe 3 or to ſpeak in Roſycru- 
cian lore, I have entered into the clefts of the 
on earth, diſcovered the brazen horſe, and robbed 


en Ihe dead giant of his ring. The tradition ſays 


of Further of Gyges, that by the means of this ring 
ad- Ile gained admiſhon into the moſt retired parts 
ff the court, and made ſuch ufe of thoſe. op- 
poitunities, that he at length became king of 
Lydia. For my own part, I, who have always 
ather endeavoured to improve my mind than 
my ſoctune, have turned this ring to no other 
adrantage than to get a thorough inſight into the 
- of Nrays of men, and to make ſuch obſervations 


m, f F 2 upon 


than ordinary, with a ring upon his finger, which 


application arrived at this great ſecret of making 
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upon the errors of others as may be uſeful to the 
public, whatever effect they may have upon my. 
ſelf. 
About week ago, not being able to. ſlecy, 
I got vp and put on my magical ring, and with 
a thought tranſported myſelf into a chamber 
where 1 ſaw a light. I ſound it inhabited by: 
celebrated beauty, though ſhe is of that ſpecie 
of women which we.call a flattern. Her head. 


dtreſs and one of her ſhoes lay upon a chair, her 


Petticoat in one corner of the room, and bet 
| girdle, that had a copy of verſes made upon it 
but the day before, with her thread ſtockings 
in the middle of the floor. I was fo fooliſh) 
officious, that J could not forbear gathering u 

her clothes together to lay them upon the cha 


that ſtood by cher bed-ſide, when, to my gre 
ſurprize, aſter a little muttering, ſhe cried ouy 


What do you do, let my petticoat alone, I wil 


ſtartled at firſt, but ſoon found that ſhe was it 


a dream ; being one of thoſe who (to uſe Shake 
ſpear's expreſſion) are ſo loſe of thaught, thil 
they utter in their ſleep every thing that paſſe 

in their imagination. I left the apartment 
this female rake, and went into her neighbours 
where there lay a male-coquet. He had a bottk 

of ſalts hanging over his head, and upon tht 

table, by his bed-ſide, Suckling's poems, vil 

a little heap of black patches on it. His ſnuf 

box was within reach on a chair; but while 
| u 
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the was admiring the diſpoſition which he made of 
n1- the ſeveral parts of his drefs, his ſtumber ſeemed 

interrupted by a pang, that was accompanied by 
00, 2 ſudden oath, as he turned himſelf over haſtily 
in his bed. I did not care for ſeeing him in his 
ber nocturnal pains, and left the room. 

I was no ſooner got into another bed- cham · 
ber, but I heard very harſh words uttered in a 
ſmooth uniform tone. I was amazed to hear ſo 
great a volubility in reproach, and thought it 


male with a man lying by her {ide broad awake, 
his exemplary patience, and diſcovered by his 


the diſcipline of a curtain lecture. 
I was entertained in many other places with 


that moſt of thoſe whom I found awake, were 
kept ſo either by. envy or by love. Some of theſe 
were ſighing, and others curling, in ſoliloquy ; 


ſome hugged their pillows, and others orgs 
their teeth. 


The covetous I likewiſe found to be a very 
wakeful people. I happened to come into a 
room where one of them lay hack. His phyſi- 


bed wed] I overheard the doctor ſay to the gen- 


too coherent to be ſpoken by one aſleep; but 
upon looking nearer, T ſaw the head dreſs of the 
perſon who ſpoke, which ſhewed her to be a fe- 


and as quiet as a lamb. I could not but admire 


whole bzhaviour, that he was then lying under 
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this kind of nocturnal eloquence, but obſerved, 


cian and his wife were in cloſe whiſper near his 
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tlewoman, He cannot poſſibly live till five in the 
morning. She received it like the miſtreſs of 
2 family prepared for all events. At the ſame 
inſtant came in a ſervant maid, who ſaid, Ma. 
dam, The undertaker is below according to your 
order. The words were ſcarce out of her 
mouth, when the fick man cried out with a feeble 
voice, Pray, doctor, how went bank ſtock to- 
day at Change? This melancholy object made me 
too ſerious {or diverting myſelf further this way; 
but as I was going home, I ſaw a light in a gat- 
ret, and entering into it, heard a voice crying, 
And, Hand, Stand, Band, Fann'd, Tann'd, I 
concluded him by this and the furniture of his 
room to be a lunatic ; but upon liſtening: a little 
longer, perceived it was a poet,. writing an he- 
roic upon the enſuing peace. | 

It was now towards morning, an bios when 
ſpirits, witches, and conjurers are obliged to re- 
tire to their own apartments; and feeling the 
influence of it, I was haſtening home, when J 
ſaw a man had got half way into a neighbour's 
houſe. I immediately called to him, and-turn- 
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ing my ring, appeared in my proper perſon. 


There is ſomething magiſterial in the aſpect of 

the Bickerſtaffes, which made him run away in 
confuſion. : 

4s 1 took a turn or two in my own e 
1 was thinking, that, old as I was, I need not go 
to bed alone, but chat it was in my power to 

marry 
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marry the fineſt lady in this kingdom, if I would 


wed her with this ring. For whata figure-would 


ſhe, that ſhould have it, make at a viſit, with ſo 


perfect a knowledge as this would give her of all 
the ſcandal in the town! But inſtead of endea- 


vouring to diſpoſe of myſelf and it in matrimony, 
| reſolved to lend it to my loving friend the au- 
thor of the Atalantis, to furniſh a new Secret 


Hiſtory of Secret Memoirs, 


. 


G aver. ad- | 
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Per varios —— per tot dſerimina reruns 
Tendimus.— — — 


Through v various hazards, and events, we move. 


DRYDEN» 


%. 


From my own apartment, November 10. 


' WAS laſt night viſited by a friend” of mine, 


Who has an inexhauſtible fund of diſcourſe, 


and never fails to entertain his company with a 


variety of thoughts and hints that are altogether 
new and uncommon. Whether it were in com- 


Plaiſance to my way of living, or his real opini= 
en, he advanced the following paradox, That it 
F 4 required. 
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required much greater talents to fill up and be- 


come a retired life, than a life of buſineſs. Up- 
on this occaſion he rallied very agreeably the buſy 
men of the age, who only valued themſelves for 


being in motion, and paſling through a ſeries of 
triffing and infignificant actions. In the heat of 


bis diſcourſe, ſeeing a piece of money lying on 
my table, I defy, ſays he, any of theſe active 


perſons to produce half the adventures that this 


twelvepenny-plece has been engaged in, were it 


* 


ther moral nor deſign in it, and cannot be ſo 


poſſible for him to give vs an account cf his life, 

My friend's talk made ſo cdd an impreſſion 
upon my mind, that ſoon after I was a-bed J fell 
into a molt unaccountable reverie, that had nei» 


properly called a dream as a delicium. + 


Methought the {hilling that lay upon the table 


reared [ſelf upon its edge, and. turning the face 


towards me, opened its mouth, and in a ſoft fil. 
ver ſound gave me the following account of his 


liſe and adventures: 


I was born, ſays he, on the fide of 2 moun- 
tain, near a little village of Peru, and made a 


voyage to England in an ingot, under the con- 


voy of Sir Francis Drake. I was, ſoon after my 


arrival, taken out of my Indian habit, refined, 
_ naturalized, and put into the Britiſh mode, with 

the face of queen Elizabeth on one ſide, and the 
arms of the country on the other. Being thus 


equipped, I found in me a wonderful inclinati- 
1 on 
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on to ramble, and viſit all the parts of the new 
world into which I was brought. The people 
uſy very much favoured my natural diſpoſition, and 
for M ſhifted me ſo faſt from hand to hand, that before 
s of I was fave years old, I had travelled into almoſt 
t of every corner of the nation. But in the begin- 
on ning of my ſixth year, to my unſpeakable grief, 
ire Wl I fell into the hands of a miſerable old fellow, 
bis W who clapped me into an iron cheſt, where I found 
: it WM five hundred more of my own quality, who lay 


fe, under the ſame confinement. The only relief 


on we had, was to be taken out and counted over 
ell W in the 'freſh air every morning and evening. 


ei · Aſter an impriſonment of ſeveral years, we heard 


ſo. W ſomebody knocking at our cheſt, and breaking 
it open with an hammer. This we found was 
le the old man's heir, who, as his father lay a 


ce dying, was ſo good as to come to our releaſe: 
I. he ſeparated us that very day. What was the 
is fate of my companions I know not: as for my- 


ſelf, I was ſent to the apothecary's ſhop for a 


i- pint of ſack, The apothecary gave me to an 
a herb- woman, the herb- woman to a butcher, the 
1 butcher to a brewer, and the brewer to his wife, 
who made a preſent of me to a nonconformilt 
, WW preacher. After this manner I made my way 
merrily through the world; for, as I told you 


before, we ſhillings love aging ſo much as 


K 


travelling. I ſometimes fetched in a ſhoulder of 


mutton,. ſometimes a play: book, and often had 
3 e the. 
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penny ordinary, or carry him with three friends 
to Weſtminfter-Hall, 

In the midſt of this pleaſant progreſs which 1 
made from place to place, E was arreſted by a . 
ſyperſtitions old woman, who ſhut me up in a ted! 
greaſy purſe, in purſuance of a foolith ſaying, thri 
That while ſhe kept a queen Elizabeth's ſhilling fath 

about her, ſhe ſhould never be without money, iſ er 
I continued here a cloſe priſoner for many ** 
months, till at laſt I was TORS: for eight and fo! 
forty farthings. po! 

I thus rambled from pocket to pocket til the m⸗ 
beginning of the civil wars, when, to my ſhame I * 
be it ſpoken, I was employed in raiſing ſoldiers t * 
againſt the king: for being of a very tempting i * 
breadth, a ſerjeant made uſe of me to inveigle 
country fellows, and lift them in the fervice of 
the parliament, 

As ſoon as he had SIR one man ſure, his 
way was to oblige him to take a ſhilling of a 
more hcmely figure, and then practiſe the ſame 
trick vpon another. Thus I continued doing 
great miſchief to the crown, till my officer, 
chancing one morning to walk abroad earlier 
than ordinary, ſacrificed me to his pleaſures, and 
made uſe.of me to ſeduce a milk-maid. This 
wench bent me, and gave me to her fweet-heart, 
applying more properly than ſhe intended the 
uſual form of, To my love and from my love. 

| This 


c 
f 
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This generous gallant, marrying her within few 


days after, pawned me for a dram of brandy, 
and drinking me out next day, I was beaten flat 
with an hammer, and again ſet'a running: 


After many adventures, which it would be 


tedious to relate, I was ſent to a young ſpend- 


thriſt, in company with the will of his deceaſed 


father. The young fellow, who I found was 


very extravagant, gave great demonſtrations of joy 


at the receiving of the will: but opening it, he 
found himſelf diſinherited and cut off from the 
poſſeſſion of a fair eſtate, by virtue of my being 
made a preſent to him. This put him into ſuch 
a paſſion, that after having taken me in his hand, 
and curſed me, he ſquirred me away from him 
as far as he could fling me. I chanced to light: 
in an unfrequented place under a-wall, where I 
lay undiſcovered and uſeleſs, during the uſurpa- 
tion of Oliver Cromwell 

About a year after the king's return, a poor 
cavalier, that was walking there about dinner» 
time, fortunately caſt his eye upon-me, and, to 


the great joy of us both, carried me to a cook's 


ſhop, where he dined upon me, and drank the 


king's health. When I came again into the 
world, I found that I had been happier in my 


retirement than I thought, having probably by 
that means eſcaped wearing a monſtrous pair of 
breeches. 


Reing now of goat credit-and antiquity, I was 
F6 | rather 
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rather looked upon as a medal than an ordinary 
coin; for which reaſon a gameſter laid hold on 
me, and converted me to a counter, having got 
together ſome dozens of us fot that uſe. We led 
a melancholy life in his poſſeſſion, being buſy 
at thoſe hours wherein current coin is at reſt, 
and partaking the fate of our maſter, being i in a 
| few moments valued at a crown, a pound, or a 
ſixpence, according to the ſituation in which the 
fortune of the cards placed us. I had at length 
the good luck to ſee my maſter break, by which 
means I was again ſent abroad under my primi- 
tive denomination of a ſhilling, _ 

. I ſhall paſs over many other accidents of leſs 
moment, and haſten to that fatal cataſtrophe 
when I fell into the hands of an artiſt who con- 
veyed us under ground, and with an unmerciful 
Pair of ſheers cut off my titles, clipped my brims, 
retrenched my ſhape, rubbed me to my inmolt 
ring, and, in ſhort, ſo ſpoiled and pillaged me, 

that he did not leave me worth a groat. You 
may think what a confuſion I was in to ſee my- 
ſelf thus curtailed and disfigured. I ſhould have 

been aſhamed to have ſhewn my head, had not 
all my old acquaintance been reduced to the ſame 
ſhameful figure, excepting ſome few that were 
punched through the belly. In the midſt of this 
general calamity, when every body thought our 
misfortune irretrievable, and our caſe deſperate, 

we were thrown into the furnace together, and 


(as 


e 


_ 


a. 3 
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(as it often happens with cities riſing out of a 
fire) appeared with greater. beauty and luſtre than 
we could ever boaſt of before. What has hap- 
pened to me ſince this change of ſex which you 
now ſee, I ſhall take ſome other opportunity to 


relate. In the mean time I ſhall only repeat two 


adventures, as being very extraordinary, and 
neither of them having ever happened to me a- 
bove once in my life. The firſt was, my being 
in a poet's pocket, who was ſo taken with the 
brightneſs and novelty of my appearance, that it 
gave occaſion to the fineſt burleſque poem in the 
Britiſh language, entitled from me, Ihe ſplen- 
did Shilling. The ſecond adventure, which 
mult not omit, happened to me in the year 
1703, when I was given away in charity to a: 
blind man; but indeed this was by a miſtake, 
the perſon who gave me having heedleſly thrown 
me into the hat among a pennyworth of fare 
things. » TLIng 
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; POOLE Are XBL 


No. hs Ielhax: November 14. 1710. 


Feis etenim i gemina fuſpendere lance. 
Ancipitis libræ— — 


Rnow'lt thou, with equal hand, to hold the 


ſcale? 9 N Darpzu. 
Fron my Wn: > apartment, November 13. 


LAST winter erected a court of: juſtice for 
the correCting of ſeveral enormities in drefs 


and behaviour, which are not cognizable in any 


other courts of this realm. The vintner's caſe, 


which I there tried, is ſtill freſh-in every man's 
memory. That of the petticoat gave alſo a ge- 
neral ſatisfaction, not to mention the more im- 


portant points of the cane and perſpective; in 
which, if Idid not give judgments and decrees ac- 
cording to the ſtricteſt rules of equity and juſtice, 


I can ſafely ſay, LaQted according to the beſt of my 
underſtanding. But as for the proceedings of that 
court, I ſhall refer my reader to an account of 
them, written by my ſecretary, which is now 


in 


Pens. Sat. 4. ver. 10. 


50. 


0 


he 
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in the preſs, and will ſhortly be publiſhed un- 
der the title of, Lillie's Reports: 

As laſt year preſided over a court of juſtices. 
it is my intention this year to ſet myſelf at the 
head of a court of honour. There is no court 
of this nature any where at prefent, except in 
France, where, according to the beſt of my in» 
telligenee, it conſiſts of ſuch only as are marſhals 
of that kingdom. Tam likewiſe informed, that 
there is not one of that honourable board at pre- 
ſent who has not been driven out of the field by 
the duke of Marlborough: but whether this be 
only an accidental or a neceſſary qualification, I 
mult confeſs Fam not able to determine. 

As for the court of honour- of which I am 
here ſpeaking, I intend to fit myſelf in it as pre- 
ſident, with ſeveral men of honour on my right 
hand, and women of virtue on my left, as my 


aſſiſtants. The firſt place of the bench I have 


given to an old Tangereen captain with a wooden 
leg. The ſecond is a gentleman of a long twiſted 
periwig without a curl in it, a muff with very 
little hair upon it, and a thread- bare coat with 
new buttons, being a perſon of great worth, 
and ſecond brother to a man of quality. The 
third is a gentleman-uſher, extremely well read 
in romances, and grandſon to one of the great- 


eſt wits in Germany, who was ſome time maſter 


of the ceremonies to the duke of Wolfem- 


buttel. 


As 


. 
„ 
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As for thoſe who fit further on my right hand; 


as it is uſual in public courts, they are ſuch ag 


will 611 up'the number of faces upon the bench, 


| and ſerve rather for ornament than uſe. 


The chief upon my left hand are, an old mai- 
den lady, that preſerves ſome of the beſt blood 
of England in her veins, 


A Welſh woman of a little ſtature, but bigh 
ſpirit. 


An old prude that a cenſured: every marriage 


for theſe thirty years, and i is lately wedded to 2 
young rake. 


Having thus furniſhed my bn 1 ſhall e · 
ſtabliſn correſpondencies with the horſe - guards, 
and the veterans of Chelſea- College; the former 


to furniſh me with twelve men of honour as often 
as I ſhall have occaſion for a grand jury, and the 
latter with as many goed men and true for 2 


n 


As for the | women of virtue; it wall not be 


difficult for me to find them about mid night at 
crimp and baſſet. 


* 


Having given this bebe notice of my court, 
E muſt further add, that I intend to open it on 


this day ſeven-night, being Monday-the twenti- 


eth inſtant ; and do hereby invite all ſuch as have 


ſuffered injuries and affronts, that are not to be 
redreſſed by the common laws of this land, whe- 
ther they be ſhort bows, cold ſalutations, ſuper- 


| cilious looks, unreturned ſmiles, diſtant beha- 


viour, 
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viour, or forced familiarity; as alſo all ſuch as 

have been aggrieved by any ambiguous expreſ- 

fon, accidental jultle, or unkind repartee ; like- 
wiſe all: fach as have been defrauded of their 

right to the wall, tricked out of the upper end 
of the table, or have been ſuffered to place them - 

ſelves in their own wrong on -the back-ſeat of 
the coach: Theſe, and all of theſe, I do, as is 
above-ſaid, invite to- bring in their ſeveral caſes 

and complaints, in which they {hall be NE 

with all imaginable expedition. 

I am very ſenſible, that the office I have now 
taken upon me will engage me in the diſquiſi- 
tion of many weighty points that daily perplex 
the youth of the Britiſh nation, and therefore I 
have already diſcuſſed ſeveral of them for my fu» 
ture uſe; as, How far a man may brandiſh his 
cane in the telling a ſtory, without infalting his 


hearer ? What degree of contradiction amounts 


to the lie? How a man ſhould reſent another's 
ſtaring and cocking a hat in his face? If aſking 
pardon is an atonement for treading upon one's 
toes? Whether a man may put up a box on the 


ear received from a ſtranger in the dark? Or, 


Whether a man of honour may take a blow of 
his wife? with ſeveral other ſubtilties of the like 
nature. | 

For my direction in the duties of my office, 1 


have furniſhed myſelf with a certain aſtrologicall 
pair of (cales which I have donsrinsd for this pur= _ 


_ poles 


— —— ——— — — 
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poſe. In one of them I lay the injuries, inthe 
other the reparations. The firſt are repreſented 
by little weights made of a metal reſembling i- 
ron, and the other in gold. They are not only 
lighter than the weights made uſe of in avoirdu- 
pois, but alſo than ſuch as are uſed in troy» 


weight. The: heavieſt of thoſe that repreſent 
the injurics, amount to but a ſcruple; and de- 
creaſe by ſo many ſubdiviſions, that there are 


feveral imperceptible weights which cannot be 


ſeen without the help of a very fine microſcope. 


I might acquaint my reader, that theſe ſcales 


were made under the influence of the ſun when 
he was in libra, and deſcribe many ſignatures on 
the weights both of injury and reparation: but 
as this would look-rather-to proceed from an o- 


ſtentation of my own art than any care for the * 
the I. ſhall paſs it over in Klence, 


E. 
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Pietate gravem ac meritis fi forte virum quem- 
TOY) ſilent, arrefiſque auribus aſtant. 
Vis. En. I. ver. 5. 


If then ſome- grave and pious man appear, 
They buſh their noiſe, and lend a liſt' ning ear. 
Darpkx. 


From my own apartment, November 21. . 


Erttact of the Journal of the Court of Honour 
1710. — 


Die Lunæ viceſimo i hora nona . 
r we 


HE court being lat, 3 an oath 8 by 
the cenſor was adminiſtered to the aſſiſt- 

ants on his right hand, who were all ſworn up- 
on their honour. The women on his left hand 
took the ſame oath upon their reputation. Twelve 
gentlemen of the horſe-guards were impannelled, 
having unanimouſly choſen Mr Alexander Trun- 
cheon, who is their right- hand man in the troops 
for their foreman in the jury, Mr. Truncheon. 
OI immediately. 
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immediately drew bis ſword, and: bolding it with 
the point towards his own body,. preſented it to 
the cenſor, Mr. Bickerſtaffe received it, and 
after having ſurveyed the breadth of the blade, 
and ſharpneſs of the point, with more than or- 
dinary attention, returned: it to the foreman in 
a very graceful manner. The reſt of the jury, 
upon the delivery of the ſword to their foreman, 
drew all of them together as one man, and ſalu- 


ted the bench with ſuch an air, as ſignified the | 


molt reſigned ſubmiſhon to thoſe who command- 
ed them, and the greateſt magnanimity to exe. 
eute what they ſhould command. 

Mr. Bickerſtaffe, after having received the 
compliments on his right-hand, caſt his eye up- 
on the left, where the whole female jury paid 
their reſpects by a low curtſie, and by laying 
their hands upon their mouths, Their fore-wo« 
man was a profeſſed Platoniſt, that had ſpent 


much of her time in exhorting the ſex to ſet a 


juſt value upon their perſons, and to make the 
men know themſelves. 

There followed a profound PERRY when at 
length, after ſome recollection, the cenſor, who 
continued hitherto uncovered, put on his hat 


with great dignity z and after having compoſed. 


the brims of it in a manner ſuitable to the gra- 


vity of his character, he gave the foliowing 


ane which was received with ſilence and at- 
tention, 
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RT oY 
tention, that being the only applauſe which he 
admits of, -or is ever given in his preſence. 
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The nature of my-zeace, and the ſolemnity 
« of this occaſion, requiring that I ſhould open 
«© my firſt ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 1 ſhall caſt what 
©« I have to ſay under two principal heads: 

Upon the firſt, I ſhall endeavour ro ſhow 
« the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of this new erected 
« court; and under the ſecond, I ſhall give a 
„word of advice and inſtruction to every c con- 
« ſtituent part of it. 

« As for the firſt, it is well obſerved by Phz- 
% drus an heathen poet, 


N utile off quod facimus, Fruſtra «ft ok 


4 Which is the-ſame, ladies, as if 1 ſhould ſay, 
% It would be of no reputation for me to be preſi- 
„ dent of a court which is of no benefit to the pu- 
« blic. Now the advantages that may ariſe to 
the public weal from this inſtitution will more 
« plainly appear if we conſider what it ſuffers 
« for the want of it. Are not our ſtreets daily 
« filled with wild pieces of juſtice and random 
&« penalties? Are not crimes undetermined, and 


“ reparations diſproportioned ? How often have 


e we ſeen the lie puniſhed by death, and the 
« liar himſelf deciding his own cauſe ; nay, not 
„only acting the judge, but the executioner? 
«4 Have we not known a box on the ear more 

_. « ſeverely 


bg 
+ 
i» 


. * 
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v6: ſeverely accounted for-than manſlaughter ? In 
* theſe extrajudicial- Proceedings of mankind, 


an unmannerly jeſt is frequently as capital 28 


* 


« premeditated mufhπsW 
« But the moſt pernieious - Alen e in 
« this caſe is, that the man who ſuffers the in- 


jury muſt put himſelf upon the ſame foot of 


« danger with him that gave it, before he can 


have his juft revenge; ſo that the puniſhment 
sis altogether accidental, and may fall as well 
« vpon the innocent as the guilty, I ſhall on- 


ly mention a caſe which happens frequently a- 


„ mong the more polite nations of the world, 


„and which I the rather mention, becauſe both 


“ ſexes are concerned in it, and which therefore 
you gentlemen and you ladies of the jury will 
be the rather take notice of; I mean that great 


© and known caſe of cuckoldom. Suppoſing 


(ie the perſon who has ſuffered inſults in his dear- 


der and better half; ſuppoſing, I ſay, this per- 


« ſon ſhould reſent the injuries done to his ten · 


« der wife; what is the reparation he may ex- 
„ pect? Why, to be uſed worſe than his poor 


lady, run through the body, and leſt breath- 


+ leſs upon the bed of honour. What then, 
« will you on my right hand ſay, muſt the man 
6% do that is affronted ? Muſt our ſides be elbow- 
« ed,. our ſhins broken? Muſt the wall, or per- 
« haps our miſtreſs, be taken from us? May a 


man Enit his forchead into a frown, toſs up 


« his 


53 


In 
nd, 


I as 


i his arm, or piſh at what we ſay; and muſt. 
„the villain live after it? Is there no redreſs 
for injured honour ? Yes, gentlemen, that 16 
(che deſign of the mg we have here eſta- 
In i bli med. 

in- A court of epilcionce, we very well know, - 
of was firſt inſtituted for the determining of ſe- 
an I yeral points of property, that were too little 
nt “ and trivial for the cognizance of higher courts 
ell of juſtice. In the ſame manner, our court of 
ne © honour is appointed for the examination of ſe- 
a J veral niceties and punQilios that do not paſs 
d, W* for wrongs in the eye of our common laws. 
th , But notwithſtanding no legiſlators ef any na- 
re “ tion have taken into conſideration theſe little 
I ® circumſtances, they are ſuch as often lead to 
at W* crimes big enough for their inſpection, though 
8s they come before them too late for their re- 
- WM" dreſs, 


5 „ gBeſides, I appeal to you, ties FHere Mr, 
“ Bickerlaffe turned to his left band] if theſe 
7 are not the little ſtings and thorns in life that 


C © make it more uneaſy than its moſt ſubſtantial 
, * evils? Confeſs ingenuouſly, did you never 
] loſe a morning's devotions, becauſe you could 
; et not offer them up from the higheſt place of 
«the pew? Have you not been in pain, even at 
"a ball, becauſe another has been taken out 
© to dance before you? Bo you love any of 


« your friends ſo much as thoſe that are below 
« you? 
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« you ? Or have you any favourites that walk on 
your right hand? You have anſwered me in 
your looks, I aſk no more. 
* ] come now to the ſecond part of my dil. 
© courſe, which obliges me to addreſs myſelf in 
60 particular to the reſpective members of the 
6 court, in which I ſhall be very brief. 

As for you, gentlemen and ladies, my al. 
% ſiſtants and grand Juries, T have made choice 
« of you on my right hand, becauſeT know you 
very much concerned for the reputation of o- 
« thers; for which reaſon I expect great exact - 
„ neſs and e in en ve and judge 
„ ments. 
41 muſt in the next place addrefs myſelf to N. 
we you, gentlemen of the council: You all know, 
e that I have not choſen you for your knowledge 
« in the litigious parts of the law, but becauſe « 
you have all of you formerly fought duels, of 
% which I have reaſon to think you have repent- 
« ed, as being now ſettled in the peaceable ſtate 
« of benchers. My advice to you is, only that 
* jn your pleadings you are ſhort and expreſſive: 
„ to which end you are to baniſh out of your 
* diſcourſes all ſynonymous terms, and unne- 
s ceſſary multiplications of verbs and nouns, | 
„% do moreover forbear you the uſe of the words 
„ alſo and likewiſe ; and muſt further declare, 
e that if I catch any one among you, upon any 
ce pretence whatſoever, uſing the particle or, 1 

« ſhall 


10 
{6 


da 
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k on Ml © ſhall inceſſantly order him to. be ſtripped of 
ec in“ his gown, and thrown over the bar, T7 


dil 1 * is b . .true e copy, 
If in — 8 | 
f the | Charles Lillie. 


y af N.B. = ; te of the e of this 
10ice e will be ame on. Tueſday next. 


ff o- Sir Richard Steele aff fed i in this paper. - 
udg · c ve dkl. 
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und mendax.— Ky 
ys ILY Hon. Od. I. b. 3. ver. 39 
Glorivul falle- WERE EF: Faaxcrs. 


From my own n opartment, November 3 22. 


HERE are no books which 1 more delight | 
in than in travels, eſpecially thoſe that 


an opportunity of ſhewing his parts without in- 
curring any danger of being examined or con- 
tradicted. Among all the authors of this kind, 
our renowned countryman Sir John Mandeville 

Vor. II. G 5 bas 


deſcribe remote countries, and give the writer 
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bas diſtinguiſned himſelf by the copiouſneſs of 
his invention, and greatneſs of his genius. The 
ſecond to Sir John, 1 take, to haye been Ferdi · N .q 
nand Mendez Pinto, a perſ a of infinite adven- WW 1.4 
ture, and unbounded imaginstien. One reads 
the voyages of theſe two great wits with as much 
aſtoniſhment as the travels of Ulyſſes in Homer, 
or of the Red-Crofs knight in Spenſer. All is 
enchanted ground, and fairy land, 
| 1 have got into my bands by great chance ſe- 
veral manuſcripts of theſe two eminent authors, 
which are filled. with greater wonders than any 


of thoſe they have communicated to the public: 4 
and indeed, were they not ſo well atteſted, would Il inte 
appear altogether improbable. Iam apt to think, ll 
the ingenious authors did not publiſh them with pro 


the reſt of theit works, leſt they ſhould paſs for Wl #41; 
- fiftions and fables: a caution not unneceſlary, 


when the reputation of their veracity was not * 
yet eſtabliſhed in the world, But as this reaſon bey 
has now no further weight, I ſhall make the pu- in 
blic a preſent of their curious pieces at ſuch times Ii v0 
as I ſhall find e fees with other ſub- Wy: 
jects. ty 
The preſent paper I intend to fill with an ex- 60 
tract of Sir John's journal, in which tbat learn» 800 
ed and worthy knight gives an account of the Ill ,,. 
freezing and thawing of ſeveral ſhort ſpeeches jec 


which he made in the territories of Nova Zem- thi 
bla, 1 necd not inform my reader, that the au- 
| | k thor 
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thor of Hudibras alludes to this ſtrange quality 


in that cold climate, when, ſpeaking of abſtract- 
ed notions cloched in a viſible ſhape, he adds 
tat apt 8 9 


1 


Like _ congeal'd i in northern a air. 


Not to keep my reader any longer i in ſuſpence, 
the relation put into modern language is as fol- 
lows : 

We were ſeparated by a ſtorm in the latitude 
of 73, inſomuch that only the ſhip which I was 
in, with a Dutch and a French veſſel, got ſafe 
into a creek of Nova Zembla. We landed, in 
order to refat our veſlcls, and ſtore ourſelves with 
proviſions. The crew of each veſſel made theme 
ſelves a cabin of-turf and wood, at ſome diſtance 
from each other, to fence themſelves againſt the 
inclemencies of the weather, which was ſevere 
beyond imagination. We ſoon obſerved, that 
in talking to one another we loſt ſeveral of out 
words, and could not hear one another at above 
two yards diſtance,” and that too when we ſat ve- 
ty near the fire. After much perplexity, 1 
found that our words froze in the air before they 
could reach the ears of the perſon to whom they 
were ſpoken. I was ſoon confirmed in this con- 
jecture, when, upon the encreaſe of the cold, 
the whole company grew dumb or rather deaf; 
for every. man was ſenſible, as we afterwards 


OY RT | found | 


— 


denſed and loſt. It was now a wiſerable ſpec. 
| racle to ſee us nodding and yipingat one another, 
every man talking, and no man heard. One 
might obſerve a ſeaman, that could hail a ſhip 
at a league diſtance, beckoning Vith bis hands, 
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found; that ba poke as well as ever; but the 
ſounds no ſooner took air, than they were con. 


training his lungs, and tearing ts throat, but 


alli in vain. _ 


ene N ons, nec ver ba, ſequuntur. Ovid, 


Nor voice, nor ; words enſo'd. 
R. WIXX. 


Wo cominecd de thice necks in his Hes 


plight. At length, upon a turn of wind, the 


air about us began to thaw. Our cabin was im- 
mediately filled with a dry clattering ſound, 


which 1 afterwards ſound to be the crackling of 


conſonants that broke above our heads, and were 
often mixed with a gentle hiſſing, which I im- 
puted to the letter 8, that occurs ſo frequently 


in the Engliſh tongue. I ſoon after felt a breeze 


of whiſpers ruſhing by my ear ; for thoſe being 
of a ſoft- and gentle ſubſtance, immediately li. 
queſied in the warm wind that blew acroſs our 
cabin. Theſe were ſoon followed by ſyllables 


and ſhort words, and at length by entire ſen- 


tences, that melted ſconer or later, as the) 
were 


LL 
the 
on · 
CC» 
1er, 
Jne 
hip 
ids, 
but 
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were more or leſs congealed'; ſo that we now 
heard every thing that had been ſpoken during 
the whole three weeks that we had been /tlent, 
if I may uſe that expreſſion. It was now very 
early in the morning, and yet, to my ſurprize, 
I heard ſomebody ſay, Sir John, it is midnight, 
and time for the ſbip's crew to go to bed, This I 
knew to be the pilot's voice, and upon recollec- 
ting myſelf, I concluded that he had ſpoken 
theſe words to me ſome days before, though 1 
could not hear them before the preſent thaw. 
My reader will eafily imagine how the whole 
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crew was amazed, to hear every man talking, 


and ſee no man opening his mouth. In the 
midſt of this great ſurprize we were all in, we 
heard a volley of oaths and curſes, laſting for a 
long while, and uttered in a very hoarſe voice, 
which I knew belonged to the boatſwain, who 
was a very choleric fellow, and had taken this 
opportunity of curſing and ſwearing at me when 
he thought I could not hear him; for I had fe- 
veral times given him the pee on that ac- 
count, as I did not fail to repeat it for theſe his 
pious ſoliloquies when I got him on ſhipboard. 

I mu't not omit the names of ſeveral beauties 
in Wapping, which were heard every now and 
then, in the midſt of a long ſigh that accompa- 
nied them ; as, Dear Kate! Pretty Mrs. Peggy ! 
When ſhall I fee my Sue again ? this betrayed 
{everal amours which had been concealed till 


G 3 that 
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that time, and furniſhed us with a great deal « 


mirth in our return to England. | 
When this confuſion of voices was pretty 
well over, though I was afraid to offer at ſpeake 


ing, as fearing I ſhould not beuhtard, I propos 
ſed a viſit to the Dutch cabin, hich lay about 


a wile further. up into the countty. My crew 


were extremely rejoiced to find they had again 
recovered their hearing, though every man ut» 


tered his voice with the ſame 3 that 


1 had done: 


n——_— f timgde verba intermiſſa retentat. 
OI D. Met. lib. 1. ver. 747 


And ura his tongue, his Gilenee loftly broke, 
D&YDEN, 


At about half a mile's diſtance * our Ca» 
bin, we heard the groanings of a bear, which at 


firſt: ſtartled us; but upon enquiry we were ms 
ſormed by ſome of our company, that he was 
dead, and now lay in falt, having been killed 
vpon that very ſpot about a fortnight before, in 


the time of the froſt, Not far from the ſame 
place we were likewiſe entertained with ſome 
poſthumous ſnarls and barkings of a fox. 

We at length arrived at the little Dutch ſets 


tlement, and upon entering the reom, found 
it filled with lighs that ſmelt of brandy, and ſe - 


veral 


4. 
o. 


veral other unſavoury ſounds that were altoge- 
ther inarticulate. My valet, who was an Iriſh- 
man, fell into ſo great a rage at what he heard, 
that he drew bis ſword ; but not knowing where 
to lay the blaze, he put it up again. We were 
ſtunned with theſe confuſed noiſes, but did not 


hear a ſingle word till about half an hour after; 


which I aſcribed to the harſh and obdurate ſounds 
of that language, which wanted more time than 


aurs to melt and become audible. 


After having here met with a very hearty wel- 


come, we went to the French cabin, who, to 


make amends for their three weeks Glence, were 
talking and diſputing with greater rapidity and 
confufian than ever I heard at an aſſembly even 


of that nation. Their language, as I found, up- 


on the firſt giving of the weather, fell aſunder 


and diffolved. I was here convinced of an er- 


ror into which I bad before fallen; for I fan- 
cied, that for the freezing of the ſound, it was 


neceſſary for it to be wrapped up, and, as it 
were, preſerved in breath; but 1 found my miſ- 
take, when I heard the ſound of a kite playing 


a minuet over our heads. I aſked the occaſion 


of it; upon which one of the company told me, 
that it would play there above a week longer if 


the thaw continued; for, ſays he, finding our- 
ſelves bereft of ſpeech, we prevailed upon one 


of the company, who had this muſical inſtru- 


ment about him, to play to us from morning to 
— Wind. night; 
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vight ; ; all which time we employed i in dancing, 
in order to diſſipate our chagrin, et tuer le temps, 
Here Sir John gives very good philoſophical 
reaſons, why the kite could be heard during the 
ſroſt ; but as they are fomething prolix, I paſs 
over db in ſilence, and ſhall y obſerve, that 
the honourable author ſeems, by his quotations, 


to have been well verſed in the ancient poets, 


which perhaps raiſed his fancy above the ordi | 


nary pitch of hiſtorians, and very much contri» 
buted to the embelliſhment of his writings. 


r TAR OK HUH 
No. 255. s rund, Nrvenber 25. 1710, 


„ te tua plurima, Panthes, 55 
| Labentem pietas, Apollints infula texit. 
i Vins. A 2. ver. 749 


Nor, . they Fe mitre, nor the bands 
Of awful , ſav'd from impious hands. 


Dar DEN» 


— 


From my own apartment, November 24. 
TO che cenſor of Great Britain. 


SIR, 


AM at preſent under very great difficul- 
46 ties, which it is not in the power of any 


i Ones, 


2 6 a Py po, 


« able family ve 
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« one, beſides yourſelf, to redreſs, Whether 
« or no you ſhall think it a proper caſe to come 


© before your Court of Honour, I cannot tell; 
« but thus it is: I am chaplain to an honour- 


* votion, hope of an unblameable life; 


« but for not offering to riſe at ſecond courſe, 
« I found my patron and his lady very ſullen 
* and out of humour, though at firſt I did not 
© know the reaſon of it. At length, when I 


« happened to help myſelf to a jelly, the lady of 


„ the houſe, otherwiſe a devout woman, told 
d me, That it did not become à 

cloth to delight in ſuch frivolous food: but 
26 I ſtill continued to fit out the laſt courſe, I 


% was yeſterday informed by the butler, that 


« his lordſhip had no further occafion for my 


e ſervice, All which is bumbly ſubmitted to 
« your conlidefation, by, 


SIR, 


14% wT humble ſervant, etc. 


The cafe of this gentleman. deſerves dior, e- 
ſpecially if he loves ſweet-meats, to which, if I 
may gueſs by his letter, he is no enemy. In 
the mean time, I have often wondered at the 
indecency of diſcarding the holieſt man from the 
table as ſoon as the moſt delicious parts of the 

8 5 entertainment 


ery regular at the hours of de- 


an of my 
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entertainment are ſerved up, and could never 
conceive a reaſon ſor ſo abſurd a cuſtom, Is it 
| becauſe a liquoriſh palate, or a ſweet tooth (as 
they call it) is not conſiſtent with the ſanctity of 
his character? This is but a trifling-pretence. 
No man of the moſt rigid virtue gives offence 
by any exceſſes in plumb-pudding or plumb- por- 
ridge, and that becauſe they are the firſt parts of 


the dinner. Is there any thing that tends to | 


incitation in ſweetmeats more than in ordinary 

diſhes? Certainly not. Sugar-plumbs are a ve- 
ry innocent diet, and conſerves of a much cold- 
er nature than our common pickles, I have 
ſometimes thought, that the ceremony of, the 
chaplain's flying away from the defſert was ty* 
pical and figurative, to mark out to the com- 


pany how they ought to retire from all the lu- 


ſcious baits of temptation, and deny their appe- 
tites the gratifications that are moſt pleafing to 
them; or at leaſt to Ggnify, that we ought to 
ſtint ourſelves in our moſt lawful ſatisfactions, 
and not wake our pleaſure, but our ſupport, the 
end of eating: but moſt certainly, if ſuch a leſ- 
ſon of temperance had been neceflary at a table, 
our clergy would have recommended it to all 
the lay-maſters of families, and not have diſturb- 
ed other men's tables with ſuch unſeaſonable ex- 
amples of abſtinence. The original therefore of 
this barbarous cuſtom, I take to have been mere- 
ly accidental, The chaplain retired out of pure 
| complailance 


OO. oa ee two. oy. im mu? wo wo win, ih 
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complaiſance to make room bur the removal of 
the diſhes, or poſſibly for the ranging of the 


deſſert. This by degrees grew into a duty, till 
at length, as the faſhion improved, the good 
man found himſelf cut off from the third part 


of the entenainment; and if the arrogance of 
the patron goes on, it is not impoſhibl- but, in 
the next generation, he may ſee himſclt redu- 


ced to the tythe, or: tenth. diſh of the table; a 
ſufficient caution not to part with any privilege 


we are once poſſeſſed of. It was uſual tor the 


prieſt in old times to feaſt upon the ſacrifice, 


nay the honey- cake, while. the hungry laity look- 
ed upon him with great. devotion, o. as the late 


Lord Rocheſter deſcribes it in a lively manner, 


N and while the rig did eat, the «paper flared.” 


At vreſentitha e is inverted 1 ; the laity 


feaſt, while the prieſt ſtands by as an humble 
ſpectator. This neceſſarily puts the good man 
upon making great ravages upon all the diſhes 


that ſtand near him, and diſtinguiſhing himſelf 


by voraciouſneſs of appetite, as knowing that 


bis time is ſhort. I would fain aſk theſe ſtiff- 
necked patrons, whether they would not take it 
ill of a Chaplain that, in his grace aſter meat, 


ſhould retuin- thanks for the whole entertain- 


ment, with an exception to the deflert ? And 
yet I cannot but think that in ſuch a pro- 
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ceeding he would but deal with them as they 
deſerved. What would a Roman catholic prieſt 
think, who is always helped firſt, and Placed 
next the ladies, ſhould he ſee a clergyman giving 
his company the flip at the firſt appearance of 
the tarts or ſweet- meats? Would net he believe 
that he bad the ſame antipatby to a candied 
orange, of a piece of puff-paſte, as ſome have to 
a Cheſhire cheeſe, or a breaſt of mutton ? Yet 
to ſo ridiculous a height is this fooliſh cuſtom 
grown, that even the Chriſtmas pye, which in 
its very nature is a kind of conſecrated cate, and 
a badge of diſtinction, is often forbidden to the 
druid of the family. Strange ! that a ſirloin of 
beef, whether boiled or oed, when entire, is 
expoſed to his utmoſt depredations and inciſions; 
but if minced into ſmall pieces, and toſſed up 
with plumbs and ſugar, changes its property, and 
forſooth, is meat for his maſters 
In this cafe I know not which-to nba; the 
| patron or the chaplain, the inſolence of power, 
or the abjectneſs of dependence. For my own 
part, I have often bluſhed to ſee a gentleman, 
whom I knew to have much more wit and learns 
ing than myſelf, and who was bred up with me 
at the univerſity upon the ſame foot of a liberal 
education, treated in ſuch an ignominious man- 
ner, and ſunk beneath thoſe of his own rank, 
by reaſon of that character which ought to bring 
bim honour. This deters men of generous 


minds 


* 
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ey minds from placing themſelves in ſuch a ſtation 
et of life, and by that means frequently excludes 
ed WW perſons of quality from the improving and agree- 
ng able converſation of a learned and pbſequious 
of friend. . 

ve Mrxr. Oldham lets us . that he was af- 
ed frighted from the thought of ſuch an employment, 
to by the ſcandalous ſort of treatment which often 
et menen it. | 


in Some think * exalted to the fey, 
nd V they light in ſome noble family: 
he Diet, a horſe, and thirty poundl a year, 


of Beſides th advantage of his lordſhip's ear, ; 
is The credit of the buſineſs, and the tate, q 
; Are things that in a young ſier's ſenſe ſound great. g } 
up Little the unexperienc'd wretch does know, 9 1 
d What /lavery he oft muſt undergo: q 

Who though in ſilten ſcarf, and caſſock dreft 
be Mears but a gayer livery at beſt. - bt 
To . When dinner calls, the implement muſt wait 4 
vn With holy words to conſecrate the meat. b 
nz But hold it for a fecret ſeldom known, i 
n · I be be deign'd the honour to fit down. | 
ne Soon as the tarts appear, Sir Crape, withdraw, a 
al Thoſe dainties are not for a ſpiritual mau. I 
n- Obſerve your diſtance, and be ſure to ſtand ö 
k, Hard by the ciſtern with your cap in hand: b 
18 There for diverſion you may pick your teeth, 1 
us Til the kind vaider comes for your relief. 1 
ds EY | 5 : Let 
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Let others who ſuch meannefes can brook; 
Strike countenance to ev ry great man's look 
rate my freedom higher. 


i This author's ralllery is the raillery of a friend, 


and does not turn the ſacred order into ri- 
dicule, but is a juſt cenſure on ſuch - perſons 
as take the advantage from the neceſſities of 
a man of merit, to impoſe on him hardſhips that 


are by no means ſuitable to the dignity. of his 


profeſſion. 
COOL 
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— et tantas componere literal 


nn, Ecl. 3. ver. es. 


| Tis ours s ſuch warm-contentions: to 3 
| | R. WINNER. 


The proceedings of the Court ef Honour, beld in 
Sheer- lane on Monday the : 0th of November 


171%, before Iſaac 1 . cenſor f 
Great Britain, 


ETER Plumb, of London, a, was 


indicted by the honourable Mr. Thomas 


| Gules of Gule- hall in the country of Salop, for 
that 


$6, 
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that the ſaid Peter . did in Lombard - 
ſtreet, London, between the hours of two and 
three in the afternoon, meet the ſaid Mr. Tho- 
mas Gules, and after a ſhort ſalutation, put on 


his hat, value fivepence, while the honoucable 


Mr. Gules ſtood hareheaded for the ſpace of two 
ſeconds. It was further urged againſt the eri- 
minal, that during his diſcourſe with the proſey 
cutor, he feloniouſly ſtole the wall of him, bav- 
ing clapped his back againſt it in ſuch a. man- 
ner that it was impoſſible for Mr. Gules to re- 
cover it again at his taking leave of him. The 


proſecutor alledged, that he was the cadet of a 


very. antient family, and that according to the 
principles of all the younger brothers of the ſaid 
family, he bad never ſullied himſelf with buſi- 
neſs, but had choſen rather to ſtarve like a man 
of honour, than do any thing beneath his quali- 
ty. He produced ſeveral witneffes, that he had 
never employed himſelf beyond the twiſting of 
a whip, or the making of a pair of nut-crackers, 


in which he only worked for his diverſion, in or- 


der to make a preſent now and then to his 


friends. The priſoner being aſked what he could 


ſay for himſelf, eaſt ſeveral reflections upon the 
honoutable Mr. Gules; as, that he was not 
worth a groat; that no body in the city would 


truſt him for a halfpenny ; that he owed him 
money which he had promiſed to pay him ſeve- 
ral times, and never kept his word: and in ſhort, 

that 
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that he was an idle, beggarly fellow, and of no 
uſe to the public. This ſort of language was 
very ſeverely reprimanded by the cenſor, who 
told the criminal, that he ſpoke in contempt of 
the court, and that he ſhould be proceeded a- 
gainſt for contumacy, if he did not change his 
ſtyle. The priſoner therefore defired to be heard 
by his council, who urged in his defence, that 
he put on his hat through ignorance, and took 
the wall by accident. They likewiſe produced 
' Teveral witneſfes, that he made ſeveral motions 
with his hat in his hand, which are generally 
underſtood as an invitation to the perſon we talk 
with'to be covered ; and that the gentleman not 
taking the hint, he was forced to put on his hat; 
as being troubled with a cold. There was like- 
wife an Iriſhman who depoſed, that he had heard 
him cough three and twenty times that morn- 


Ws ing. And as for the wall, it was alledged, that 


he had taken it inadvertently, to ſave himſelf 
from a ſhower of rain which was then falling. 

"The cenſor having conſulted the men of honour 
| who ſat at his right hand on the bench, found 
they were of opinion, that the defence made by 
the priſoner's council did rather aggravate than 
extenuate his crime; that the motions and in- 
timations of the hat were a token of ſuperiority 
in converſation, and therefore not to be uſed by 
the criminal to a man of the proſecutor's quali- 
ty, who was likewiſe veſted with a double title 

: | | X ns to 


to the wall at the time of their converſation, both 
as it were the upper hand, and as it was a ſhel - 


ter from the weather. The evidence being ve- 
ry full and clear, the jury, without going out of 
the court, declared their opinion unanimouſly 


by the mouth of their foreman, that the proſe- 


cutor was bound in honour to make the ſun ſhine 
through the criminal, or, as they afterwards 
explained themſelves, to my him through the 
lungs. 


The cenſor. knitting his brows into a frown, 
and looking very ſternly upon the jury, after a 


little pauſe, gave then to know, that this court 
was erected for the finding out of penalties ſuit · 


able to offences, and to reſtrain the outrages of 


private juſtice; and that he expected they 
ſhould moderate their verdict. The jury there- 
fore retired, and being willing to comply with 
the advices of the cenſor, after an hour's: 
conſultation, declared theic opinion as fol- 
lows: 8 

That in an eee this was Peter Plumb's 


ficſt offence, and that there did not appear any 
malice propenſe in it, as alſo that he lived in good 


reputation among his neighbours, and that his 
taking the wall was only ſe defendendo, the proſe- 


eutor ſhould let him eſcape with life, and content 


himſelf with the ſlitting of his noſe, and the cut- 
ting off both his ears. Mr. Bickerſtaffe ſmiling 


upon the court, told them, chat he thought the 
- puniſhment, 
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ANT FIR even under its Hen mitigation, 
too ſevere; and that ſuch penalties might be of 
ill conſequence to a trading nation. He there- 
fore pronounced ſentence againſt the criminal, 
in the following manner: That his hat, which 
was the inſtrument of offence, ſhould be forfeit» 
ed to the court; that the criminal ſhould go to 
the warchouſe from :whence he came, and 
| thence, as occaſion ſhould require, proceed to 
the Exchange, or Garraway's coffec-houſe, in 
what manner he pleaſed; but that neither he 


nor any of the family of the Plumbs ſhould 
hereafter appear in the ſtreets of London out 


of their coaches, that ſo the foot · way might 
be leſt open and undiſturbed for their bet- 
ters, | 

Dathan, a peddling Jew, and T. * 
Welſhman, - were indicted by the keeper of an 
- ale-houſe in Weſtminſter, for breaking the peace 
and two earthen mugs, in a diſpute about the 
antiquity of their families, to the great detriment 
of the houſe, and diſturbance of the whole 


neighbourhood. Dathan ſaid for himſelf, that 


he was provoked to it by the Welſhman, who 
pretended, that the Welſh were an ancienter peo» 
ple than the Jews; whereas, ſays he, I can ſhew 
by this genealogy in my hand, that I am the ſon 
of Meſheck, that was the ſon of Naboth, that was 


the ſon of Shalem, that was the ſon ff 


The | NE here. * him, and told 


bim 9 
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him, that he could produce ſhennalogy as well 


as himſelf; for that he was John ap Rice, ap 
Shenkin, ap Shones. He then turned himſelf 


to the cenſor, and told him in the ſame broken 


accent, and with much warmth, that the Jew 


would needs upbold, that king Cadwallader was 
younger than Iſſachar. Mr. Bickerſtaffe ſeemed 
very much inclined to give ſentence againſt Da- 


than, as being a Jew, but finding reaſon, by 
ſome expreſſions which the Welſhman let fall in 
aſſerting the antiquity of his family, to ſuſpect 
that the ſaid Welſhman was a Prz-Adamite, he 
ſuffered the jury to go aut, without any previous 


admonition. After ſome time they returned, 
and gave their verdict, that it appearing the per- 


ſons at the bar did neither of them wear aſword, 


and that confequently they had no right to quar- 
rel upon a point of honour; to prevent ſuch 
frivolous appeals for the future, they ſhould both 


of them be toſſed in the ſame blanket, and there 


| aduſt the ſuperiority as they could agree it be- 
tween themſelves. Tb cenſ6s confirmed the | 


verdict. | p 


Richard Newman was indicted my _ 


Punto, for having uſed the words, Perhaps it 
may be fo, in a diſpute with the ſaid major. The 
major urged, that the word, perhaps, was queſ- 


tioning his veracity, and that it was an indi- 


rect manner of giving him the lie. Richard 
Newman had nothing mote to ſay for him» 


ſelf, 
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elf, than that he intended no ſuch thing, 
and threw himſelf upon the mercy of the 


court. The Jury brapyhe in * verdiCt ſpe» 
cal. 


Mr. Bickerſtaffe ſtood vp, me after having 


caſt his eyes over the whole aſſembly, hemmed 
thrice. He then acquainted them, that he had 
laid down a rule to himſelf, which he was reſolv- 

ed never to depart from, and which, as he cons 

_ ceived, would very much conduce to the ſhorten- 
ing the bufineſs of the court; I mean, ſays he, 
never to allow of the lie being given by con- 
ſtruction, implication, or induction, but by the 
ole uſe of the word itſelf. He then proceeded 
to ſhew the great miſchiefs that had arifen to the 
Engliſh nation from that pernicious monoſylla- 
ble; that it had bred the molt fatal quarrels be» 

' tween the deareſt friends; that it had frequently 
thinned the guards, and made great havoc in the 
army; that it had ſometimes weakened the city 
train bands; and, in a word, had deſtroyed ma- 
ny of the braveſt men in the iſle of Great Bri» 
tain. For the prevention of which evils for the 
future, he inſtruCted the jury to preſent the word 
itfelf as a nuiſance in the Engliſh tongue; and 
further promiſed them, that he would, upon ſuch 
their preſentment, publiſh an edict of the court 
for the entire baniſhment and excluſion of it out 
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ef the diſcourſes and eotiverſinion of all civil 
ſocieties. 
, This is a true copy, 
Chbarles Lillie. 


Monday next is ſet apart for the trial of ſroe- 
ral female cauſes. 


N. B. The caſe of.the haſſoc will come on be- 


tueen the hours * nine and ten. 


Sir Richard Seele offifted in this paper. 
. — —— 
No. 257. Thu RSDAT, November 14. 1710. 
In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas. 


Corpora: Dit, 1 2s (nam vos — et illas) 
Aſpirate meis.— 


Ovip. Met. lib. 1. ver. 1. 


Ol bodies PE to various forms I: ſing: 
Ye gods, from whom theſe miracles did ſpring, 
Aſſiſt me in this arduous taſk !— 


From my own apartment, November 29. 


VERY nation is diſtinguiſhed by produc- 

tions that are peculiar to it. Great Bri- 
tain is particularly truittul in eee that 
ſnoot 
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ſhoot up and flouriſh in this climate more than 


in any other. 


Me are ſo famous abroad for out 


great variety of ſeas and opinions, that an in- 
genious friend of mine, who is lately returned 
from his travels, affures me, there is a ſhow 
at this time carried up and down in Germany, 
which repreſents all the religions in Great Bri- 
tain in wax-work. Notwithſtanding that the 
pliancy of the matter in which the images aft 
wrought makes it capable of being moulded 
into all ſhapes and figures, my friend tells me, 
that he did not tbink it poſſible fot it to be 
| twiſted and tortured 1nto fo many ikrewed faces 
and wry features as appeared in ſeveral of the fi- 


gures that compoſed the ſhow. 


I was indeed ſo 


pleaſed with the deſign of the German artiſt, that 
I begged my friend to give me an account of it 


in all its particulars, which he did after the fol- 


lowing manner: 


I have often, ſays he, been Welent at a ſhow 
of elephants, camels, dromedaries, and other 


| ſtrange creatures, but I never ſaw ſo great an aſ- 
ſembly of ſpeQtators as were met together at 
the opening of this great piece of wax-work. 
We were all placed in a large hall, according to 


the price that we had paid for our ſcats: the cur- 


- tain that hung before the ſhow was made by a 


maſter of tapeſtry, who had woven in it the figure 
of a monſtrous Hydra that had ſeveral heads, 


and biandiſhed out their tongues, and ſeem- 


ed 


ed to hiſs at each other. Some of theſe heads 
were large and entire; and where any of them 
had been lopped away, there ſprouted up ſeveral 
in the room of them 3 inſomuch that for one 


head cut off, a man might ſee ten, twenty, or an 


hundred of a ſmaller' ze, creeping through the 
wound. In ſhort, the whole picture was no- 
thing but confuſion and bloodſhed. On a ſud- 
den, ſays my friend, I was ſtartled with a 
houtiſh of many muſical inſtruments that I had 
hever heard before, which was followed by a 
ſhort tune (if it might be ſo called) wholly made 
up of jars and diſcords. Among the reſt, there 
was an otgan, a bag-pipe, a groaning board, a 
Stentorophonic trumpet, with ſeveral wind- in -· 
ſtruments of a moſt diſagreeable ſound, which I 
do not ſo much as know the names of. After a 
ſhort flouriſh, the curtain was drawn up, and we 


Ivere preſented with the moſt extraordinary aſ- 


ſembly of figures that ever entered into a man's 


Imagination. The deſign of the workman was 


ſo well expreſſed in the dumb ſhow before us, 
that it was not hard for an Engliſhman to com- 
prehend the meaning of it. 

| The principal figures were placed in a row, 
eonſiſting of ſeven perſons. The middle figure, 
which immediatelyattraQted the eyes of the whole 


company, and was much bigger than the reſt, 


Was formed like a matron, dreſſed in the. habit 


of an elderly woman of-quality in queen Eliſa- 
beth's Y 
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beth's days. The moſt remarkable parts of her 
dreſs, was the beaver with the ſteeple crown, 
the ſcarf that was darker than ſable, and the lawn 
apron that was whiter than ermin. Her gown 
was of the richeſt black velvet, and juſt upon her 
heart ſtudded with large diamonds of an ineſti- 
mable value, diſpoſed in the form of a croſs, She 
| bore an inexpreſſible chearfulneſs and dignity in 
her aſpeA z and though ſhe ſeemed in years, ap- 

| peared with ſo much ſpirit and vivacity, as gave 
her at the ſame time an air of old age and im- 
mortality. I found my heart touched with ſo 
much love and reverence at the ſight of her, that 
the tears ran down my face as I looked upon her; 
and ſtill the more I looked upon her, the more 
my heart was melted with the ſentiments of fi- 
lial tenderneſs and duty. I diſcovered every 
moment ſomething ſo charming in this figure, 
that 1 could ſcarce take my eyes off it. On its 
right hand there ſate the figure of a woman ſo 
covered with ornaments, that her face, her body, 
and her hands, were almoſt entirely hid under 


them. Ihe little you could ſee of her face was 


painted; and what I thought very odd, bad ſome- 
thing in it like artificial wrinkles ; but I was the 
leſs ſurpriſed at it, when I aw upon her fore- 
head an old faſhioned tower of grey hairs. Her 
head-dreſs roſe very high by three ſeveral ſtories 
or degrees; her garments had a thouſand colours 
in them, and were embroidered with croſſes in 
| gold, 
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gold, ſilver and ſilk: ſhe had nothing on, ſo 


much as a glove or a flipper, which was not 
marked with this figure; nay, ſo ſuperſtitiouſſy 
fond did ſhe appear of it, that ſhe fate croſs-leg= 
ged. I was quickly ſick of this tawdry compo— 
fition of ribands, filks and jewels, and therefore 
caſt my eye on a dame which was jult the re- 
verſe of it. I need not tell my reader, that the 
lady before deſcribed was Popery, or that ſhe IT 
am going to deſcribe is Preſbytery. She ſate on 
the left hand of the venerable matron, and fo 
much reſembled her in the features of her coun- 
tenance, that ſhe ſeemed her ſiſter; but at the 
ſame time that one obſerved a likeneſs in her 
beauty, one could not but take notice, that there 
was ſomething in it ſickly and ſplenetic. Her 


face had enough to diſcover the relation, but it 


was drawn up into a peeviſh figure, ſoured with 
diſcontent, and overcaſt with-melancholy. . She 
ſeemed offended at the matron for the ſhape of 
her hat, as too much reſembling the triple cor- 
net of the perſon who ſate by her. One might 
ſee likewiſe, that ſhe difſented from the white 
apron and the croſs; for which reaſon ſhe had 
made herſelf a plain homely dowdy, and turned 
her face towards the feCtaries that fate on the leſt 
hand, as being afraidof looking upon the matron, 


leſt ſhe ſhould ſee the harlot by her. 


On the right hand of Popery fate Judaiſm, 
repreſented by an old man embroidered with phy- 
TW ng - laclerics, 
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lacteries, ar d diſtinguiſhed by many typical fi- 
cures, which J had not ſkill enough to riddle, 
lle was placed among the rubbiſh of a temple ; but 
inſtead of weeping over it, (which I ſhould have 
expected from him) he was counting out a bag 
of money upon the ruins of it. 

On his right hand was Deiſm, or Natural Re · 
ligion. This was a figure of an half- naked auk- 
ward country wench, who with proper ofnas 
ments and education would have made an a— 
greeable and beautiful appearance; but for want 
of thoſe advantages, was ſuch a ſpectacle as a man 
would bluſh to look upon. 

1 have now, continued my friend, given you 
an account of thoſe who were placed on the right 
hand of the matron, and who, according to the 

order in which they fate, were Deiſm, Judaiſm, 

end Popery. On the left hand, as 1 told you, 
appeared Preſbytety. The next to her was a 
figure which ſomewhat puzzled me: It was that 
of a man looking, with horror in his eyes, upon 
z ſilver baſon filled with water. Obſerving ſome- 
thing in this countenance that looked like luna-— 
cy, I fancied at firſt that he was to expreſs that 
kind of diſtraction which the pbyſicians call 
the hydro- phobia; but conſidering „nat the 
intention of the (how was, I immediately re- 
collected myſelf, and concluded it to be Ana- 
baptiſm. 15 5 

The next gure v was a man that late under a 

moſt 
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moſt profound compoſure of wind; he wore an 
bat whoſe brims were exactly parallel with the 


horizon: his garment had neither ſleeve nor 
ſkirt, nor ſo much as a ſuperfluous button. What 
he called his cravat, was a little piece of white 
linen quilled with great exactneſs, and hanging 


below his chin about two inches, Seeing, a book 


in his hond, I afked our artiſt what it was, who 
told me it was the Quakers religion; upon which 
I defired a ſight of it. Upon peruſal, I found 


it to be nothing but a new-faſhioned grammar, 


or an art of abridging ordinary diſcourſe. The 
nouns were reduced to a very ſmall number, as 
the light, friend, Bavylen. The principal of his 


pronouns was Zhou, and as for ycu, ye, and yours, 


I found they were not looked upon as parts of 
ſpeech in this grammar. All the verbs wanted 
the ſecond perſon plural; the participles ending 
all in ing or ed, which were marked with a par- 


_ ticular accent. There were no adverbs beſides 


yea and nay, The ſame thriſt was obſerved in 


the prepoſitions. The conjunQions were only 


hem ! and ha! and the interjeQions 'brought 
under the three heads of ſighing, ſobbing, and 
groaning. There was at the end of the gram- 
mar a little nomenclature, called, the Chriftian 
man's vocabulary, which gave new appellations, 
or (if you will) Chriſtian names to almoſt every 
thing in life, I replaced the een! in the hand 
| | H 2 of 
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of the figure, not without admiring the ſimpli- 


city of its garb, ſpeech and behaviour. 


Juſt oppoſite to this row of religions, there 


was a ſtatue dreſſed in a fool's coat, with a ca 
| . Oh 


of bells upon his head, laughing and pointing at 


the figure that ſtood before him. This ideot is 
ſuppoſed to fay in his heart what David's fool 


did ſome thouſands of years ago, and was there- 


fore deſigned as a proper repreſentative of thoſe 


among us who are called Atheiſts and Infidels 


by others, and Free-thinkers by themſelves. 

| There were many other groupes of figures 
which I did not know the meaning. of; but ſee» 
ing a collection of both ſexes turning their backs 


upon the company, and laying their heads very 


cloſe together, I enquired after their religion, and 
found that they called themſelves the Philadel- 
phians, or the family.of love. 


In the oppoſite corner there ſate another 
little congregation of ſtrange figures, open- 


ing their mouths as wide as they could gape, 


and diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Tee fingers 


of Tſrael. | 
I muſt not omit, that in this aſſembly of wax 


there were ſeveral pieces that moved by clock- 


work, and gave great ſatisfaction to the ſpecta- 
tors. Behind the matron there ſtood one of theſe 
figures, and behind Popery another, which, as 


the artiſt told us, were each of them the genius 
That behind Po- 
| ,* pay” 


of the perſon they attended, 
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pery repreſented Perſecution, and the other Mo- 


deration. The firſt of theſe moved by ſecret 
ſprings towards a great heap of dead bodies that 
lay piled upon one another at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance behind the principal figures. There were 
written on the forcheads of theſe dead men ſe- 


veral hard words, as Prz- Adamites, Sabbata- 
rians, Cameronians, Muggletonians, Browniſts, 
Independents, Maſonites, Camiſars, and the like. 


At the approach of Perſecution, it was ſo con- 


trived, that as ſhe held up her bloody flag, the 
whole aſſembly of dead men, like thoſe in the 


Rehearſal, ſtarted up and drew their ſwords. 


This was followed by great claſhings and noiſe, 


when, in the midſt of the tumult, the figure of 
Moderation moved gently towards this new ar- 
my, which, upon her holding up a paper in her 
hand, inſcribed Liberty of Conſcience, immedi- 
ately fell into a heap: of carcaſſes, remaining in 
the ſame quiet owe that they lay at firſt. 
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Cenſure acquits the erow, condemns «ths done: 
Ao. 


A continuation of the journal of the Court of Ho- 

nur, held in Sheer- Lane on Monday the 27th 

November, before Iſaac Bickerſlaffe, Eſq ; 
eher of Great Britain. 


LIZABETH MAKEBATE, of the wt 
| of St. Catherine's, ſpinſter, was indicted 
for ſurreptitiouſly taking away the haſſoc from 
under the lady Grave- Airs, between the hours of 
four and five, on Sunday the 26th of Novem- 


ber. The proſecutor depoſed, that as ſhe ſtood 


up to make a curtſy to a perſon of quality in 
a neighbouring pew, the criminal conveyed away 


the haſſoc by ſtealth, inſomuch that the proſe- 


cutor was obliged to ſit all the while ſhe was at 
church, or to ſay her prayers in a poſture that did 


not become a wcman of her quality. The pti- 


ſoner pleaded inadverteney, and the jury were 


going to bring it in chance-medly, bad not ſe- 


veral 
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veral witneſſes been produced againſt the faid 


Elizabeth Makebate, that ſhe was an old offen- 
der, and a woman of a bad reputation. It ap- 


peared in particular, that on the Sunday before 


ſhe had detracted from a new petition of Mrs. 


Mary Doelittle, having faid in the hearing of 
ſeveral credible witneſſes, that the ſaid petticoat 


was ſcowred, to the great grief and detriment of 
the ſaid Mary Doelittle. There were likewiſe 
many evidences produced againſt the criminal, 


that though ſhe never failed to come to church 


on Sunday, ſhe was a moſt notorious Sabbath- 
breaker, and that ſhe ſpent her whole time, du- 
ring divine ſervice, in diſparaging other people's 
clothes, and whiſpering to thofe who ſate next 


her. Upon the whole, ſhe was found guilty of 


the indictment, and received ſentence to aſk par- 
don of the proſecutor upon her bare knees, with- 
out either cuſhion or haſſoc under Ws. in the 
face of the court. 


N. B. As ſoon as the ſentence was executed; 


on the criminal, which was done in open court 


with the utmoſt ſeverity, the firit lady of the 
bench on Mr. Bickerſtaffe's right hand ftood up, 


and made a motion to the court, that whereas 
it was impoſſible for women of faſhion to dreſs. 


themſelves before the church was half done, and 


whereas many confuſions and  inconveniencies 


did ariſe thereupon, it might be lawful for them 
to ſend a foot-man, in order to keep their places, 


114 as. 
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as was uſual in other polite and well regulated 
aſſemblies. The motion was ordered to be en- 
tered in the books, and conſidered at a more 
convenient time, 


Charles Cambric, linen- driper, i in the city of 


Weſtminſter, was indicted for ſpeaking obſcenely 
to the lady Penelope Touchwood. It appeared, 


that the proſecutor and her woman going in 2. 
ſtage · coach from London to Brentford, where 


they were to be met by the lady's own chariot, 
the criminal and another of his acquaintance 
| travelled with them in the ſame coach, at which 


time the priſoner talked bawdy for the ſpace of 


three miles and a half, The proſecutor alledged, 


5 that over-againſt the old fox at Knightſbridge he 


mentioned the word linen; and at the further 
_ endof Kenſington he made uſe of the term ſmock ; 


and that before he came to Hammerſmith, he 


talked almoſt a quarter of an hour upon wed- 


ding ſhirts, The proſecutor's women confirmed 


what her lady had faid, and added further, that 


| ſhe had never ſeen her lady in ſo great a confu- 


fion, and in fuch a taking, as ſhe was during the 


whole diſcourſe of the criminal. The priſoner 
had little to ſay for himſelf, but that he talked 
only in his own trade, and meant no hurt by 


what he ſaid. The jury however found him 
guilty, and repreſented by the their forewoman, 
that ſuch diſcourſes were apt to Tully the imagi- 
nation, and that by a concatenation. of ideas, the 

word 
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who was of the proſecutor's qualitythind there- 


fore give it as their verdict, that the linen- 


draper ſhould loſe his tongue. Mr. Bickerſtaffe 
ſaid, he thought the proſecutor's ears were as 
much to blame as the priſoner's tongue, and 
therefore gave ſentence as follows; that they 
ſhould both be placed over-againſt one another 


in the midſt of the court, there to remain for 


the ſpace. of one quarter of an hour, during 
which time, the linen-draper was to be gage 


| ged, and the lady to hold her hands cloſe 


upon both her ears, which was executed ac- 
cordingly. 

Edward Callicoat was indicted as an accom» 
plice to Charles Cambric, for that he the ſaid 
Edward Callicoat did, by his filence and his 


ſmiles, ſeem to approve and abet the ſaid Charles 


Cambric in every thing he ſaid. It appeared, 
that the priſoner was foreman of the ſhop to the 
aforeſaid Charles Cambric, and by his poſt o- 
bliged to ſmile at every thing that the other 
ſhould be pleaſed to wp upon which he was 
acquitted, 

Joſias Shallow was tndified in the name of 


dame Winifred, ſole relict of Richard Dainty, 
Eſq; for having ſaid ſeveral times in company, 
and in the hearing of ſeveral perſons there pre- 


_ that he was extremely obliged to the widow 


5 Die, 
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word linen implied many things that were not 
proper to be ſtirred up in the mind of a woman 
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Dainty, and that be ſhould never be able ſoffiei · 


ently to expreſs his gratitude, The profecutor 
urged, thbethis might blaſt her reputation, and 
that it was in effect a boaſting of favours which 
| he had never received. The priſoner ſeemed 
to be much aſtoniſhed at the conſtruction which 
Was put upon his words, and ſaid, that he meant 
nothing by them, but that the widow had be- 
friended him in a leaſe, and was very kind to 
bis younger ſiſter. The jury finding him a 
little weak in his underſtanding, without going 
out of the court, _— in their verdict Igno- 
ramus. 
Urſula e was a acovifed by the lady 
Betty Wou'dbe, for having ſaid, that ſhe the 
Jady Betty Wou'dbe was painted. The priſoner 
| brought ſeveral perſons of good credit to witneſs 
to her reputation, and proved by undeniable evi- 
- dences, that ſhe was never at the place where the 
words were ſaid to have been uttered. The 
cenſor, obſerving the behaviour of the proſecutor, 
found reaſon to believe that ſhe had indicted the 
priſoner for no other reaſon but to make her com- 
plexion be taken notice of, which indeed was 
very freſh and beautiful; he therefore aſked the 
offender with a very ſtern voice, how ſhe could 
| preſume to ſpread ſo groundleſs a report? and 
whether ſhe ſaw any colours in the lady Wou'd- 
be's face that could procure credit to ſuch a 


falſhood ? do you lee (fays he) any lillies or 


roles 
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lity ? 
ſuch ds any longer, told him, that he talk» 


ed like a blind old fool, and that ſhe was aſham-+ 
ed to have entertained any opinion of his wiſ- 


dom: but ſhe was put to ſilence, and ſentenced 
to wear her maſk for five months, and not to 
preſume to ſhew her face till the town ſhould 


be empty. 
Benjamin Buzzard, Eſq; was indicted for 


having told the lady Everbloom at a public ball, 


that ſhe looked very well for a woman of her 
years. The priſoner not denying the fact, and 


perſiſting before the court that he looked upon 
it as a compliment, the jury brought him in non 


compos mentis. 
The court then adjourned to Monday. the 1th 


N 


Coppia 8 Charles Lillie. 


Sir Richard Steele aſſiſted in this paper. 
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\ 76060 in ber cheeks, any bloom, any probabi- 
The proſecutor,. not able to bear 
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Non uicunque datum eſt habere naſum. —— 
| | Mar T. 


The noſe, *tis ſaid, 10 both our feorn and 
pride: 


And yet that feature is to ſome 44 


R. WTNNB. 


From my own apartment, December 6. 


V E have a very learned and elaborate diſ- 
[WY fertation upon thumbs in Montaigne's- 
Eſſays, and another upon ears in the“ Tale of a 
Tub.“ I am here going to write one upon noſes, 


having choſen for my text the e verſes 
out of Hudibras ; * 


0 learned Talicotius from 
The brawny part porter's bum 
Cut ſupplemental neſes, which 
LTaſted as long as parent breech ; 
But when the date of nock was cut, 


Of mes the Kae ſnout. 


Notwithſtanding 


N 


* wo” 
. - * 


89 


ee chat there is ladies obleene 
in natural knowledge, and that I intend to give 
as little offence as may be to readers of a well- 
bred i imagination, I muſt, for my own quiet, de- 
fire the critics (who in all times have been fa- 
mous for good noſes) to refrain from the lecture 


of this curious tract. Theſe gentlemen were 


formerly marked out and diſtinguiſhed by the 


little rhinocerical noſe, which was always looked 


upon as an inſtrument of deriſion, and which 


they were uſed to cock, toſs, or draw up in a 
contemptuous manner, upon reading the works 
of their ingenious contemporaries. It is not 


therefore for this generation of men that I write 


the preſent tranſaction, 


— Minus aptus acutis 
Naribus horum hominum 


— ft 
For the briſk Fe of modern wit; 


Fran CIS. 


But for the ſake of ſome of my philoſophical friends 
in the royal ſociety, who peruſe diſcourſes of this 
nature with a becoming gravity and a defire of 
improving by them. 


Many ate the opinions of learned men con- 


eerning the riſe of that fatal diſtemper which has 


always taken a particular Pleaſure in venting its 
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ſpight upon the noſe. I have ſeen a little bur - 
leſque poem in Italian that gives a very pleaſant 
account of this matter. The fable of it runs 
thus: Mars, the God of war, having ſerved 
during the ſiege of Naples in the ſhape of a French 


colonel, received a viſit one night from Venus, 


the goddeſs of love, who had been always his 


profeſſed miſtreſs and admirer. The poem ſays, 


| the came to him in the diſguiſe of a ſuttling 


wench, with a bottle of brandy under her arm. 


Let that be as it will, he managed matters ſo 
well, that ſhe went away big-bellied, and was at 
tength brought to bed of a little Cupid, This 
boy, whether it were by reaſon of any bad food 
that his father had eaten during the fiege, or of 


any particular malignity in the ſtars that reigned 


at his nativity, came into the world with a very 
| fickly look, and crazy conſtitution. As ſoon as 
be was able to handle his bow, he madediſcoveries 
of a moſt perverſe diſpoſition. He dipped all 


his arrows in poiſon, that rotted every thing 
they touched; and what was more particular, 


aimed all his ſhafts at the noſe, quite contrary 
to the practice of his eldeſt brothers, who had 


made a human heart their butt in all countries 


and ages. To break him of his roguiſh tricks, 


his parents put him to ſchool to Mercury, Who 


did all he could to hinder him from demoliſhing 
the noſes of mankind; but in ſpight of educati- 
on, the boy continued very unlucky; and though 
3 : 5 | : | | his 
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his malice was a little ſoſtened by good inſtrue- 
tions, he would very frequently let fly an in- 
venomed arrow, and wound his votaries oftner 


in the noſe than in the heart. Thus far the 


table. 
I need not tell my learned reader, that Cor- 
reggio has drawn a Cupid taking his leſſon from 


Mercury, conformable to this poem; nor that 


the poem itfelf was 1 as a 3 b 
Fracaſtorius. 


It was a little after this fatal fiege of Naples 


that Talicotius begun to practiſe in a town of 


Germany. He-was the firſt clap-doCtor that I 
meet with in hiſtory, and a greater man in his 
age than our celebrated Dr. Wall. He ſaw his 
ſpecies extreamly mutilated and disfigured by 
this new diſtemper that was crept into it; and 
therefore, in purſuance of a very ſeaſonable in- 
vention, ſet up a manufacture of noſes, having 


ficſt got a patent that none ſhould preſume to 
make noſes beſides himſelf, His firſt patient 
was a great man of Portugal, who had done 


good ſervices to his country, but in the midſt of 
them unfortunately loſt his noſe. Talicotius 
erafted a new one on the remaining part of the 
griſtle or cartilaginous ſubſtance, which would 
ſneeze, ſmell, take ſnuff, pronounce the letters 
M or N, and in ſhort, do all the funCtions of a 
genuine and natural noſe. There was however 


one misfortune in this experiment, The Portu- 


gueſe's 
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gueſe's complexion was a little upon the ſubfuſe, 


with very. black eyes and dark eyebrows, and the 


noſe being taken from a porter that had a white 
German ſkin, and cut out of thoſe parts that are 
not expoſed to the ſun, it was very viſible that 


the features of his face were not fellows. In a 
word, the Conde reſembled one of thoſe maimed 


antique ſtatues that has often a modern noſe of 


freſh marble glewed to a face of ſuch a yellow 
ivory complexion as nothing can give but age. 


To remedy this particular for the future, the 


doctor got together a great collection of porters, 


men of all complexions, black, brown, fair, dark, 
fallow, pale, and ruddy; ſo that it was impoſſi · 
ble for a patient of the moſt out- of · the · way eo · 
lour not to find a noſe to match it. 
The doctor's houſe was now very much en- 
larged, and become a kind of college, or rather 


"hoſpital, for the faſhionable cripples of both ſexes 


that reſorted to him from all parts of Europe. 


Over his door was faſtened a large golden ſnout, 
not unlike that which is placed over the great 
gates at Brazen-Noſe college, in Oxford; and as 


it is uſual for the learned in foreign univerſities 


to diſtinguiſh their houſes by a Latin ſentence, 


the doctor writ underneath this great golden Pre- 
| boſcis two verſes out * W 


Militar 


N. 
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Militat omnis amans, habet et ſua caſtra Cu- 
Pido, 7 | 


- Dart crede mihi, militat omnis amans.. 
OviD. Amor. El. Qs. Ver. 1 "os 
The toils of love require a warrior's art, 
And W lover ce the ſoldier's part. 
R. WrXXE. 


It is reported, that Talicotius had at one time 


in his houſe twelve German counts, nineteen- 


French marquiſſes, and a. hundred Spaniſh cava- 


liers, beſides one ſolitary Engliſh eſquire, of 
whom more hereafter. Though the doctor had. 


the monopoly of noſes in his own hands, he is 


ſaid not to have been unreaſonable. Indeed if a 
man had occaſion. for a high Roman noſe, he: 
muſt go to the price of it. A carbuncle noſe 


likewiſe bore an exceſſive rate: but for your or- 


dinary ſhort turned-up noſes, of which there was. 


the greateſt conſumption, they. colt little or no- 


thing; at leaſt the purchaſers thought ſo, who 


would have been content to have paid much- 


dearer for them, rather than to have gone with 


out them. 


The ſympathy betwixt the noſe and its parent 
was very extraordinary. Hudibras has told us, 


that when the porter died, the noſe dropped of 
courſe, 1 in. which caſe it was always uſual to re- 
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turn the noſe, in order to have it interred with 
its firſt owner. The noſe was likewiſe affected 
by the pain as well as death of the original pro- 
prietor. An eminent inſtance of this nature 
happened to three Spaniards, whoſe noſes were all 
made out of the ſame piece of brawn. They 
found them one day ſhoot and ſwell extremely, 
vpon which they ſent to know how the porter 
did, and heard upon enquiry, that the parent 
of the noſes had been ſeverely kicked the 
day before, and that the porter kept his bed 
on account of the bruiſes he had received. This 
was highly reſented by the Spaniards, who 
found out the perſon that had uſed the porter 
ſo unmercifully, and treated him in the ſame 
manner as if the indignity had been done to 
their own noſes. In this and ſeveral other caſes 
it might be ſaid, that Porters led the e 
by the noſe. 

On the other hand, if any thing went amiſs 
with the noſe, the porter felt the effects of it, in- 
ſomuch that it was generally articled with the 
patient, that he ſhould not only abſtain from all 
his old courſes, but ſhould on no pretence what- 
ſoever ſmell pepper, or eat muſtard; on which 
occaſion, the part where the inciſion had been 
made was ſeized with unſpeakable twinges and 

prickings. 

The Engliſhman I before mentioned was ſo 
very regular, | and relapſed ſo frequently into 
| | the 
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the diſtemper which a: firſt brought him to the 
learned Talicotius, that in the ſpace of two 


years he wore out five noſes, and by that 
means ſo tormented the porters, that if he 


would have given 5001. for a noſe, there was 


not one of them that would accommodate him. 
This young gentleman was born of honelt 
parents, and paſſed his firſt years in fox hunt- 
ing 3 but accidentally quitting the woods, and 


coming to London, he was ſo charmed with 


the beauties of the play-houſe, that he had 
not been in 'town two days before he got the 


misfortune which carried off this part of 


his face. He uſed to be called in Ger- 


many, the Engliſhman of five noſes, and, the 


gentleman that had thrice as many noſes as 
he bad ears: ſuch was the ane of thoſe 
times. 

1 ſhall cloſe this paper with an SITE TRY to 
the young men of this town, which I think the 
more neceſſary, becauſe I ſee ſeveral new freſh- 
coloured faces, that have made their firſt appear- 
ance in it this winter, I muſt therefore aſſure 
them, that the art of making noſes 1s entirely 
loſt; and in the next place, beg of them not to 
follow the example of our ordinary town-rakes, 
who live as if there was a Talicotius to be met 
with at the corner of every ſtreet. Whatever 
young men may think, the noſe is a very be- 
coming part of the face, and a man makes but a 


very 
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very filly Geary without it. But it is the nature 


of youth not to know the value of any thing till 
they have loſt it. The general precept therefore 


I ſhall leave with them is, to regard every town- 
woman as a particular kind of firen, that has a 
deſign upon their noſes; and that, amidſt her 
flatteries and allurements, they will fancy ſhe 
ſpeaks to them in that humorous phraſe of old 
Plautus: 


| Ego tibi faciem denaſabo mordi hs: 


«© Keep your ſace out of my way, or Vil bite 


* on your noſe.” os 


Ns; 
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a 
Verba toge Bal junctura callidus acri, 
e Ore teres modico, pallentes radere mores, 


d Deus et ingenus culpam defigere ludo. 
| PERS. Sat. F- ver. 14. 


Soft elocution does thy ſtyle renown, 
And the ſweet accents of the peaceful gown; 
Ce Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, 
To laugh at follies, or to laſh at vice. 


DRTDEN. | 


Journal of the Court of H OR Kc. 


IMOTHY TREATALL, gent. was in- 

dicted by ſeveral ladies of his ſiſter's ac- 

quaintance for a very rude affront offered to 
them at an entertainment, to which he had in- 

vited them on Tueſday the 7% of November laſt 

© © paſt, between the hours of eight and nine in the 
evening. The indictment. ſet forth, that the 


ſaid Mr. Treatall, upon the ſerving up of the 


ſupper, deſired the ladies to take their places 
according to their different age and ſeniority, 
for that it was the way always at his table to pay 
reſpeCt to years. The indictment added, that 


FEI this 
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this produced an unſpeakable conſuſion in the 
company; for that the ladies, who before had 
preſſed together for a place at the upper end of 
the table, immediately crouded with the ſame 
diſorder towards the end that was quite oppoſite; 
that Mrs. Frontly had the inſolence to clap her- 
ſelf down at the very loweſt place of the table; 
that the widow Partlett ſeated herſelf on the right 
hand of Mrs, Frontly, alleging for her excuſe, 
that no ceremony was to be uſed at a round table; 
that Mrs Fidget and Mrs. Feſcue diſputed above 
half an hour for the ſame chair, and that the 
latter would not give up the cauſe till it was 
decided by the pariſh regiſter, which happened 
to be kept hard by. The indictment further 
ſaid, that the reſt of the company who ſate down, 
did it with a reſerve to their right hand, which 
they were at liberty to aſſert on another occaſion); 


Fo and that Mrs. Mary Pippe, an old -maid, was 


placed by the unanimous vote of the whole com- 


pany at the upper end of the table, from whence 


ſhe bad the confuſion to behold ſeveral mothers 
of families among her inferiors. 'The criminal 
alleged in his defence, that what he had done, 
was to raiſe mirth, and avoid ceremony, and that 
the ladies did not complain of his rudeneſs till 
the next morning, having eaten up what he had 
provided for them with great readineſs and ala: 
ciity, The cenſor ſrouning upon him, told 
him, that he ought not to diſcover ſo much 

> | Icvity 


lity. 
Rebecca Shapely, ſpinſter, was indicted by 
Mrs. Sarah Smack, for ſpeaking many words 
refleQing upon her reputation, and the heels of 
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levity in matters of a ſerious nature, and (upon 


the jury's bringing in bim guilty) ſentenced him 


to treat the whole company of ladies over 


again, and to take care that he did it with the 
decorum which was due to e of their qua» 


her ſilk ſlippers, which the priſoner had malici- 


oully ſuggeſted to be two inches higher than they 
really were. The proſecutor urged, as an ag- 


gravation of her guilt, that the priſoner was her- 


ſelf guilty of the ſame kind of forgery which ſhe 


had laid to the proſecutor's charge, for that ſhe 


the ſaid Rebecca Shapely did always wear 


a pair of ſteel bodice, and a falſe rump. The 
cenſor ordered the ſlippers to be produced in o- 
pen court, where the heels were adjudged to be 


of the ſtatutable ſize. He then ordered the 
grand jury to ſearch the criminal, who, after 


ſome time ſpent therein, acquittcd her of the 


bodice, but found her guilty of the rump z up- | 
on which ſhe received ſentence as is uſual i in 


ſuch caſes. 


William Trippitt, Eſq; = the Middle Tem- 
ple, brought his aCtion againſt the lady Eliza- 


beth Prudely, for having refuſed him her hand 


as he offered to lead her to her coach from the 


opera, The plaintiff let os that he had en- 


tered 
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tered bimſelf into the liſt of thoſe volunteers who 


officiate every night behind the boxes as gentle - 
men-uſhers of the play- houſe; that he had been 
at a-confiderable charge in white gloves, peri- 
wigs, and ſnuff-boxes, in order to qualify him- 
ſelf for that employment, and in hopes of mak- 
ing his fortune by it. The council for the de- 
fendant replied, that the plantiff had given out 
'that he was within a month of wedding their 
client, and that ſhe had refuſed her hand to him 
in ceremony, leſt he ſhould interpret it as a pro- 
miſe that ſhe would give it him in marriage. As 
ſoon as their pleading on both ſides were finiſh- 
ed, the cenſor ordered the plaintiff to be caſhier» 
ed from his office of gentleman uſher to the play- 
| houſe, ſince it was too plain that he had under- 
taken it with an ill defign; and at the ſame 
. time ordered the defendant either to marry the 
ſaid plantiff, or to pay him half a crown for the 
new pair of gloves and coach- hire that he was at 

the expence of in her ſervice. 
The lady Townly brought an action of debt 
againſt Mrs. Flambeau, for tbat Mrs. Flambeau 
had not been to ſee the ſaid lady Townly and 
wiſh her joy, ſince her marriage with Sir Ralph, 
notwithſtanding ſhe the ſaid lady Townly had 
Paid Mrs. Flambeau a viſit upon her firſt com- 
ing to town. It was urged in the behalf of the 
defendant, that the plaintiff had never given her 
any regular notice of her being i in town ; that 
the 
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the viſit ſhe alleged bad been made on Monday, 


which ſhe knew was a day on which Mrs, Flan— 


beau was always abroad, having ſet aſide that on- 
y day in the week to mind the affairs of her fa- 
mily; tbat the ſervant who enquired whether 


ſhe was at home, did not give the viſiting knock; 


that it was not between the hours of five and 


eight in the evening; that there were no candles 
lighted up; that it was not on Mrs. Flambeau's 


day; and in ſhort, that there was not one of the 


efſential points obſerved that conſtitute a viſit. 


She further proved by her porter's book, which 
was produced in court, that ſhe had paid the 
lady Townly a viſit on the twenty-fourth day of 


March, juſt beſore her leaving the town, in the 
year 1709-10, for which ſhe was (till creditor 


to the ſaid lady Townly. To this the plaintiff 


only replied, that ſhe was now only under covert, 
and not liable to any debts contracted when ſhe - 


was a fingle woman. Mr. Bickerſtalfe find- 
ing the cauſe to be very intricate, and that 
ſereral points of honour were likely to ariſe 
in it, he deferred giving judgment upon it 
till the next ſeſſion day, at which time he or- 


dered the ladies on bis left hand to preſent to 
the court a table of all the laws relating to 


viſits. . gh 

Winifred Leer brought her action againſt 
Richard Sly, for having broken a marriage con- 
tract, and wedded another woman, aſter he had 


; Vor. II. 1 engaged 


— 
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engaged himſelf to marry che ſaid Winifred 
Leer. She alleged, that he had ogled her twice 


at an opera, thrice in St. James's church, and 


once at Powel's puppet-ſhow, at which time he 
promiſed her marriage by a fide- glance, as her 
friend could teſtify that ſate by her. Mr. Bicker- 
fioffe finding that the defendant had made ne 
ſurther overture of love or marriage, but by 
Jooks and ocular engagement; yet at the ſame 
time conſidering how very apt ſuch impudent 


ſeducers are to lead the ladies hearts aſtray, or- 


dered the criminal to ſtand upon the ſtage in the 
Hay- market, between each act of the next opera, 
there to be pn aver to A view as a falſe 

_epler, 3 | 


Upon the ia of the court, Mr, Bickerſtaffe 


having taken one of theſe counterfeits in the 
very fact, as he was ogling a lady of the grand 
jury, ordered him to be ſeized, and proſecuted 
upon the ſtatute of ogling. He likewiſe directed 


the clerk of the court to draw up an edict againſt 
theſe common cheats that make women believe 
they are diſtracted for them by ſtaring them out 
of countenance, and often blaſt a lady's reputati- 


on whom they never ſpoke to, by — looks 
and diſtant. familiarities. | 


Sir Richard Steele afificd in this paper. 
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Arbiter hic igitur faTus de lite jacoſa, 
1 2 Ovip. Met. lib. . ver. 331. 


c — © "9 therefore they create 
The for gn umpire of their droll debate, 


| Continuation of the jeurnal of the curt of 
| Honour, etc. 


on an action of aſſault and battery; for that he 
the ſaid Mr, Heedleſs having eſpied a feathec 
upon the {ſhoulder of the ſaid colonel, ſtruck it 


off gently with the end of a walking-ſtaff, vas 


lued three pence. It appeared, that the proſe- 
cutor did not think himſelf injured till a few 
days after the aforeſaid blow was given him; 


i but 


s ſoon as the court ho the ladies of 
the bench preſented, according to order, 
a table of all the laws now in force, relating to 
viſits and viſiting-days, methodically digeſted 
under their reſpective heads, which the cenſor 
| Ordered to be laid upon the table, and afterwards 

Proceeded upon the buſineſs of the day. 
© Henry Heedleſs, Eſq; was indicted by colo- 
| 37 Touchy, of her majelty's trained-bands, up- 
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but that having ruminated with himſelf for ſe- 
veral days, and conferred upon it with other of- 


ficers of the militia, he concluded, that he had 


in effect been cudgelled by Mr. Heedleſs, and 


that he ought to reſent it accordingly. The 
council for the proſecutor alleged, that the 
ſhoulder was the tendereſt part in a man of ho- 


nour ; that it had a natural antipathy to a ſlick, 
and that every touch of it, with any thing made 


in the faſhion of a cane, was to be interpreted 


as a wound in that part, and a violation of the 


perſon's honour who received it. Mr. Heedleſs 


replied, that what he had done was out of kind - 
neſs to the proſecutor, as not thinking it proper 
ſor him to appear at the head of the trained- 
bands with a feather upon his ſhoulder; ' and 


ſurther added, that the ſtick he had made uſe of 


on this occaſion was ſo very ſwall, that the pro- 


ſecutor could not have felt it, had he broken it 


on his ſhoulders. The cenſor hereupon direQed 


the Jury, to examine into the nature of the ſtaff, 


for that a great deal would depend upon that 
particular. Upon which he explained to them 


the different degrees of offence that might be 
given by the touch of crab-tree from that of cane, 


and by the touch of cane from that of a plain 
hazle ſtick. The jury, after a ſhort peruſal of 
the ſtaff, declared their opinion by the mouth 
of their foreman, that the ſubſtance of the ſtaff 
was Britiſh oak. The cenſor then obſerving 
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that there was ſome duſt on the ſkirts of the cri- 


minal's coat, ordered the proſecutor to beat it 


off with his aforeſaid oaken plant; and thus, 


ſaid the cenſor, I ſhall decide this cauſe by the 


law of retaliation; if Mr Heedleſs did the colo- 
nel a good office, the colonel will by this means 


return it in kind; but if Mr. Heedleſs ſhould at 
any time boaſt that he had cudgelled the colonel, 
or laid his ſtaff over his ſhoulders, the colonel 


might boaſt in his turn, that he has bruſhed Mr, 
Heedleſs's jacket, or (to uſe the phraſe of an in- 
genious author) that he has rubbed him down 


with an oaken towel. 

Benjamin Buſy, of London, merchant, was 
indicted by Jaſper Tattle, Eſq; for having pulled 
out his watch and looked upon it thrice, while 


the ſaid eſquire Tattle was giving him an ac- 
count of the funeral of the ſaid eſquire Tattle's 
firſt wife. The priſoner alleged in his defence, 
that he was going to buy ſtocks at the time when 
he met the proſecutor; and that, during the 


ſtory of the proſecutor, the ſaid ſtocks roſe above 


two per cent. to the great detriment of the pri- 


ſoner. The priſoner further brought ſeveral 
witneſſes, that the ſaid Jaſper Tattle, Eſq; was. 


a moſt notorious ſtory-teller; that before he met 
the priſoner, he had hindered one of the priſo- 
ner's acquaintance from the purſuit of his law- 


ful buſineſs, with the account of his ſecond 
marriage: and that he had detained another by 
1 3 the 
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the button of his coat that very morning, till he 
had heard ſeveral witty ſayings and contrivances 
of the proſecutor's eldeſt fon, who was a boy of 
about five years of age. Upon the whole matter, 


Mr. Bickerſtaffe diſmiffed the accuſation, as fri- 


volous, and ſentenced the proſecutor to pay da- 
mages to the priſoner for what the priſoner had 
Joſt by giving him ſo long and patient an hear- 
ing. He further reprimanded the proſecutor 


very ſeverely, and told him, that if he proceeded 


in his uſual manner to interrupt the buſineſs of 
mankind, he would ſet a fine upon him for every 


quarter of an hour's impertinence, and regulate 


the ſaid fine according as the time of the perſon 
fo injured ſhould appear to be more or leſs pre · 
cious. 


Sir Paul $waſh, kt. was indicted by Peter 


Double, gent. for not returning the bow which 
he received of the ſaid Peter Double, on Wed- 
neſday the fixth inſtant, at the play-houſe in the 
Hay-market. The priſoner denied the receipt 
of any ſuch bow, and alledged in his defence, 
that the proſecutor would oftentimes look full in 


bis face, but that when he bowed to the proſecu- 


tor he would take no notice of it; or bow to 
ſome body elſe that fat quite on the other ſide of 
bim. He likewiſe alleged, that ſeveral ladies 


had complained of the proſecutor, who, after og- 
ling him a quarter of an hour, upon their mak- 


wg A | Curry to him, would not return the civi- 
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ity of a bow. The cenſor obſerving ſeveral 
glances of the profecutor's eye, and perceiving, 


that when he talked to the court, he looked up+ 


on the jury, found reaſon to ſuſpeCt that there 


was a wrong caſt in his ſight, which upon exa- 


_ mination proved true. The cenſor therefore 
ordered the priſoner (that he might not produce 


any more conſuſions in public aſſemblies) never 


| 40 bow to any body whom he did not at the ſame 


time call to by his name, 


Oliver Bluff, and Benjamin Browbeat, were 
indicted for going to fight a duel ſince the erecti- 


on of the Court of Honour. It appeared, that 


they were both taken up in the ſtreet as they 
paſſed by the court, in their way to the fields 
behind Montague-houſe. The criminals would 


anſwer nothing for themſelves, but that they 


were going to execute a challenge which had 


been made above a week before the Court of Ho- 
nour was erected. The cenſor finding ſome rea- 
ſons to ſuſpect (by the ſturdineſs of their beha- 
viour) that they were not ſo very brave as they 


would have the court believe them, ordered them 
both to be ſearched by the grand jury, who found 


a breaſt-plate upon the one, and two quires of 
paper upon the other, The breaſt-plate was im- 
mediately ordered to be hung upon a peg over 


Mr. Bickerſtaffe's tribunal, and the paper to be 


laid upon the table for the uſe of his clerk. He 


then ordered the criminals to button up their bo- 


ſoms, 


— — — 
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ſoms, and, if they pleaſed, proceed to their 
duel. Upen which they both went very quietly 


out of the court, and retired to their reſpeCtive 
lodgings. 


The court then adjourned till after the tolydays 


| Copia vera, 


Sir Richard Steele Aſſiſted in this paper. | 
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Oui genus: humanum ingenio ſuperavit, et omnes 
Reſtinxit ws exortus uti atherius ſol. 


Luck. lib. 3. ver. 1056, 


His genius quite obſcur'd the brighteſt ray 

Of human thought, as Sol's effulgent beams 
At morn's Has extinguiſh'd all the ſtars. 

R. WINE. 


From my own apartment, December 22. 


HAVE heard, that it is a rule among the 
oonventuals of ſeveral orders in the Romiſh 
church, to ſhut themſelves up at a certain time 
of the 2 not only From the world! in general, 
but 


Charles Lille 


ut 
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but from the members of their own fraternity, 
and to paſs away ſeveral days by themfelves in 


ſettling accounts between their maker and their 


own ſouls, in cancelling unrepented crimes, and 
renewing their contracts of obedience for the fu- 
ture. Such ſtated times for particular acts of de- 
votion, or the exerciſe of certain religious du- 
ties, have been enjoined in all civil govern- 
ments, whatever deity they worſhipped, or what» - 


ever religion they profeſſed. That which may 


be done at all times is often totally neglected 


and forgotten, . unleſs fixed and determined to 


ſome time- more than another; and therefore, 
though ſeveral duties may be ſuitable to every day 
of our lives, they are molt likely to be performed 
if ſome days are more particularly ſet apart for 
the practice of them. Our church has accord- 
ingly inſtituted ſeveral ſeaſons of devotion, when 
time, cuſtom, preſcription, and (if I may fo ſay). 
the faſhion itſelf, call upon. a man to be ſerious _ 
and attentive td the. great end of his being. - 
I have hinted in ſome former papers, that the 
greateſt and wiſeſt of men in all ages and coun- 
tries, particularly in Rome and Greece, were 
renowned for their piety and virtue. It is now 
my intention to ſhew how thoſe in our nation, 
that have been unqueſtionably the moſt eminent 
for learning and knowledge, were likewiſe the 
molt eminent for their adherence to the igen. 
of their country. 
I. might 
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1 might produce very ſhining examples from 
among the clergy ; but becauſe prieſt · craft is the 
common cry of every cavilling empty. ſcribler, I 
hall ſhew, that all the laymen who have exerted 
a- more than ordinary genius in their writings, 
and were the glory of their times, were men 


whoſe hopes were filled with immortality, and 


the proſpect of future rewards, and men who 


lired in a dutiful ſubmiſſion to all the doQrines | 


of revealed religion. 

1 ſhall in this paper only nee Sir Francis 
Nee a man, who, for the greatneſs of genius, 
and compaſs of knowledge, did honour to his age 
and country; I could almoſt fay to human na- 
ture itſelf, He poſſeſſed at once all thoſe extra- 
ordinary talents which were divided amongſt the 
greateſt authors of antiquity. He had the found, 
diſtinct, comprehenſive knowledge of Ariſtotle, 
with all the beautiful lights, graces and embel- 
liſhments of Cicero. One does not know which 
to admire moſt in his writings, the ſtrength of 
reaſon, force of liyle, or brightneſs of 1 gn. 
tion. 

'This author has remarked in ſeveral parts of 
his works, that a thorough inſight into philoſo- 
phy makes a good believer, and that a ſmattering 

in it naturally produces ſuch a race of deſpicable 
infidels as the little profligate writers of the pre- 
ſent "Bey whom 0 muß confeſs) I have always 
accuſed 
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accuſed to myſelf, not ſo ei their want 
of (aich as their want of learning. 


I was infinitely pleaſed to find among the 
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works of this extraordinary man a prayer of his 


own compoſing, which, for the elevation of 
thought, and greatneſs of expreſſion, ſeems rather 
the devotion of an angel than of a man. His 
principal fault ſeems to have been the exceſs of 
that virtue which covers a multitude of faults. 
This betrayed him to ſo great an indulgence to- 
wards his ſervants, Who made a corrupt uſe of 
it, that it ſtripped him of all thoſe riches and 


konours which a long ſeries of merits had heaped 


upon him. But in this prayer, at the ſame time 
that we find him-proſtrating himſelf before the 


great mercy-ſeat, and humbled under afflictions 
which at that time lay heavy upon him; we ſee 


him ſupported. by the ſenſe of his integrity, his 
 geal, his devotion, and his love to mankind, 
which give him a much higher figure in che 


minds-of thinking men, than that greatneſs had 
done from which he was fallen. I (hall beg leave 
to write down the prayer itſelf, with the title to 


it, as it was found among his lordſhip's papers, 
written in his own hand; not being able to fur- 


niſh my reader with an ente:;tainment more ſuit- 
able to this ſolemn time. 


A Prayer 
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A Prayer or Pfalm made by my Lord Bacon, 


e of England. 


« MOST gracious Lord God, my merciful 

Father; from my youth up, my Creator, my 
&« Redeemer, my Comforter. Thou, O Lord, 
„ ſoundeſt and ſearcheſt the depths and ſecrets 
te of all hearts: Thou acknowledgeſt the upright 
of heart; Thou judgeſt the hypocrite ; Thou 
© pondereſt men's thoughts and doings as in a 


« ballance; Thou meaſureſt their intentions as 


with a line; vanity and crooked ways cannot 3 
< be hid from Thee. 


Remember, O Lord! how thy ſervant hath 


% walked before thee; remember what I have 
« firſt ſought, and what hath been principal in 
%% my intentions. 1 have loved thy afſemblies, 
1 have mourned for the diviſions of thy 
© church, I have delighted in the brightneſs of 


&« thy ſanctuary. This vine, which thy right 


„ hand hath planted in this nation, I have ever 


„ prayed unto Thee, that it might have the firſt 
* and the latter rain, and that it might ſtretch 


« her branches to the ſeas, and to the floods. | 


* The ſtate and bread of the poor and opprefled 


„ have been precious in mine eyes; I have hated 


„all cruelty and hardneſs of heart; I have 


(though in a deſpiſed weed) procured the good | 
Hof all men, If any have been my enemies, I 


thought 


ccc 
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thought not of them, neither hath the ſun al- 


© moſt ſet upon my diſpleaſure; but have been 


sas a dove, free from ſuperfluity of maliciouſs 

neſs. Thy creatures have been my books, but 
6s thy ſcriptures much more. I have ſought Thee 

in thy courts, fields and gardens, but l have 
found Thee in thy temples. 
©: Thouſands have been my ſins, and ten thou · | 


<« ſands my tranſgreſſions, but thy fanRifications 


* have remained with me, and my heart (through 


& thy grace) hath been an unquenched coal up- 
on thine altar. 
« 0 Lord, my ſtrength! I have Gnce my 


youth met with Thee in all my ways, by thy 
 ©« fatherly compaſſions, by thy comfortable cha- 
e ſtiſements, and by thy moſt viſible providence. 
As thy favours have encreaſed upon me, ſo 
have thy corrections ; ſo as thou haſt been al- 
* ways near me, O Lord! and ever as my 


« worldly bleſſings were exalted, fo ſecret darts 
„ from Thee have pierced me; and when I have 
« aſcended before men, I have deſcended in hu- 


miliation before Thee. And now when 1 
thought moſt of peace and honour, thy hand 


„is heavy upon me, and hath humbled me ac- 
© cording to thy former loving-kindneſs, keep- 


ing me ſtill in thy fatherly ſchool, not as a 
& baſtard but as a child. Juſt are thy judgments. 
«upon me for my fins, which are more in num- 
ber than the ſands of the ſea, but have no pro- 
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44 portion to thy mercies; for what are the ſands 
“ of the ſea? Earth, heavens, and all theſe, are 
© nothing to thy mercies. Beſides my innu- 
“ merable ſins, I confeſs before [hee, that Il am 
c debtor to Thee for the gracious talent of thy 
« gifts and graces, which I have neither put in- 
4 to a napkin, nor put it (as I ought) to exchan- 
« gers, where it might have -made beſt profit, 
© but miſpent it in things for which I was leaft 
e fit; So I may truly ſay, my foul hath been a 
„ ſtranger in the courſe of my pilgrimage. Be 
% merciful unto me, O Lord, for my Saviout's 


4% ſake, and receive ms unto thy boſom, or guide 
me in thy ways“ 
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THE END. 
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